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er The article headed **Washington’s Papers,” will 
not fail to attract the aticntion of our readers. ~ It shews 
the *‘father of his country” in a light that must, if it be 
possible, increase the general veneration for his memory, 
{t is apparent, however, that those who hold the new 
opinions about “state rights,”? will not be well pleased 
wita some of the disclosures about ta be made; for he 
was an ardent supporter of internal improvements, and 
thought there was power in the general government to 
promote the “general welfare.” ‘The doctrines held by 
one party of the political warriors of the present day, are 
hardly less dangerous to the confederation and indepen- 
dence of this ¢ yuntry, than were those ef-another party 
which, in 1814, denied the right of the United States to 
require the services of the militia of the several states, to 
repel invasions of our soil! Life, without the means of 
living, isa worthless gift. A reconquest of our country 
by Great Britain, would not be a great deal worse than to 
fuse the profits of our labor to centre in the British 
exchequer, be breaking up our munufactories, as the 
state-rights-folks themselves would do—if they could, 
h would make no difference to the people where the king 
might hve, or by whom their pursuit of happiness was ob- 
structed. But the majority shall rule. ‘he construetion 
uf the constitution must not*e with a sinall minority— 
which, laboring not itself, is so reekless of bencfit to the 
laboring classes. ‘The power, blessed be Gov for it, we 
reverentially yet triumphanily say, is in the hands of 
those who labor, and they will maintain their rights. A 
fur, honest, open waragainst the productive industry 
the iree people of the United States, would last about 
Jong as one might count ten. 

ste? The “Pittsburg Gazette,” speaks of certain 
quotations from the “Register” into the Pitisburg ‘*Mer- 
cury” as being *‘dis ngenuous.” Indeed, a writer in the 
last named paper on the wool bill, has quoted us careless- 
ly or ungenerously, and, among other things, seemingly 
put forward Mr. Canbreleug’s statements as our’s. “That 
gentleman is a memberot congress—we are bumble me- 
chanics; but we have “Shad the henor to differ’? with him 
in Opinion on almost every subject of politics or political 
econgmy, and never placed faith in his prophecies or 
much valued his statements concerning the present tariff, 


or the proposed alteration of it in favor of the wool growers 


and Wool manufacturers. ‘This is our misfortune; and 
we made it known on publishing /zs article which has 
baen quoted as if expressing ow seutiments. We pre- 
tend not to apy particular authority, but are desirous 
that-our_ opinions should be fairly stated, that they may 
pass for what they are worth; andthe merit of consisten- 
cy should, at least, be our’s. We have had but. one 
opinion as to the protection of domestic industry from 
the days OF our youth, and have thought that that degree 


“of public patronage which was given to navigation and 


uumerce at the very start of this goverument, should 
be given and extended to every other branch of business 
carried on by the productive classes, who are the wealth, 
the strength and the shield of their country. On this 


matter we never have wavered—we never shall. We 
would mete to all nations as they mete unto us. And 


While Great Britam, for example, will not receive our 
bread siugfs, we would not receive even buttons from her, 
though compelled to fasten our clothes with stimgs. 

_ On account of the quotations from or references to the 
ReGisTeR above alluded to, and because of the conduct 
and proceedings of some of our old friends and old fellow 
laborers in Pennsylvania concerning the wool bill, et 
cetera, we have prepared an essay ot considerable length 
on the subject—-whieh it wes not convenient to insert this 
week, and may be further postponed, in expectation of ob- 
faining the kuowledge of additional facts that may have 
abearmg upon it, We feel ourselves seriously called 
apou to defend our old principles agdinst the ‘‘war in 
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disetlise” which is carrying on to impede the progress of 
thitin, ifnot to destroy their operation. We know nothing 
ofewhat is called politics in this matter. The doctrines 
of Virginia, as set forth in Mr. Giles’ resolutions, are just 
45 Mpacceptable to us now asever they were; and we can- 
not avoid resisting their adoption by our former friends im 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere. What cotton is to the 
south, wool should be, and yet will be, to several of the 
states in other parts of this union... The first was protecé- 
ed and its cultivation is extended by the tariff, as many 
of the late most ardent opponents of that law now very 
plainly discover*—and for wool and woollen goods we 
ought soon to be as independent of ‘Europe and the rest 
of the world, as we ure for cotton and many of its manw 
factures, large quautiucs of which goods are now exs 





A Que2rion TO “sraTe-ricaTs” rouks. If Cuba 
were to pass, (as it has been oftentimes feared that it would} 
into the dominion of Great Britain, and of which we 
could not dispossess her—would the advocates of *‘state- 
vights” rather permit a cutting of the United States into 
two parts, by the position of that isiand, than find constétu- 
tional law, to make a canal through Florida, by which 
the strong power holding Cuba, to divide us, might be rejt- 
dered nugatory and void? What would the agricultural 
ists of the west and south-west, and the manufacturing 
and commercial people of the middie and eastern districts 
of the union, say wm this case and in the contingency stated? 
And who would oppose a proceedmg so necessary to the 


of | *‘general welfare,” if not even to a preservation of the 
as | confederacy, in keeping its parts linked together? 


We' 
should like to hear “argument” on this proposition, 
provided that no single essay shall fiJl more than twenty 
of the heavy columns of the **Richmand Enquirer.” 





Exports. We have already noticed the export of 
home-made machinery for the manufacture of cloth in 
Prussia and Great Brita! Io reference to this, the 
‘*Baltimore Gazette”? says—Another singular fact has 
come to eur knowledge. Some of the celebrated carding. 
making machines invented by Mr. Whittemore, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, were sent to England and France, 
with most explicit directions about putting them up, with 
drawings, &c. No mechanic could be found in either 
country who could put them together, and. they were 
obliged to send to Boston for « man to go out and put 
them up. 

The *‘Baltimore Chroniele,”’ further tells ug that Mr. 
Richardson, mill-wright of this city, is constructing the 
works for a steam flour mill, torun four paus of stones, 
under orders from the government of the Netherlands. 





GtLass MANUFACTORIES.- "here are three of these ia 
the immediate neighborhood of the city of New York, 
all on a very extensive scale. One of them.employs 
more than one handed workmen. The value produced 
in these establishments is not stated, but glass of almost 
every desirable quality is made at them, and ornamented 
in the best and most approved manner. Stained glass is 
made in great perfection. 





Navat. The U. 8. sloop of war Lexington, captain 
Booth, recently sailed for the Mediterrancan. Ail the 
vessels on that station are to be speedily relieved. The 
Java, capt. Crane, will supply the place of the North 
Carolina, com. Rodgers, 





*A letter just received from a kind friend in one of th: 
most flourishing cotton-growing districts in South Curo 
lina, who had, at different times, procured us several sti,- 
scribers, says—“I am fully persuaded that your, [foriaer 
subscribers in the south will soon generally retary. * 





Some have returned, because of the advantages felt ¥ y 
‘chem in the ome market for cotton. 
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ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. ‘The’ political dis- 
¢ussions in Virginia are very animated, and,as usual, vastly 
long Meetings of ten or twenty freeholders put forth 
declarations occupying twice the space of that which set 
forth the reasons why the United States ought to be “free 
sovereign and independent.” There is much of a spirit 
of opposition to Mr. Adams, but no great shew of at- 
tachment to gen. Jackson, though both have many and 
powerful friends. Either party have cause to regret 
that the presidential question has been agitated at such an 
early period, and especially for the probability that it 
will be discussed with exceeding bitterness, and severe 
impeachments of motives. 





Mr. Baylies, of Massachusetts, the only member of the 
delegation in congress who voted against our present 
president, as before stated, declined a poll for re-elec- 
tion. Several new candidates were started, and two 
trials were had without making a choice. ’ 
was then again brought forward, and has received about 
one-sixth of the votes given—M>. Hodges being elected 
by about two for one’ over all others. 


The Boston Courier says, that there is no opposition in 
that city to be encountered by the administration of the 
government. As illustrative of the truth of this state- 
ment, it says, ‘fon all the five tickets [thirty names on 
each} for representatives, as we have been informed, 
there were only THREE names sitpposed to be opposed to 
the national administration.” 


A. second attempt has been made to eleet representatives 
for Boston, and failed. Four tickets were run as before 
—1,883 votes were necessary toa choice. The tickets 
were supported as follows—1,729, 1,311, 593 and 307. 

Another trial to choose a member to represent. Mr. 
Lathrop’s late district in Massechusetts, has been had, 
and Mr. Bates has been elected by a large majority. 


Roupery. The treasury of Ohio, (at Columbus,) 


Mr. Bavlies | 


————t 
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state of thiscountry, without more than apprehension and 
alarm. Twelve years of peace, and what is the situa. 
tion of Great Britain? We have a ministry. without 
head! Itsmembers, the antipodes of each other in prin. 
ciple, and equally devoid of confidenee. The shipping 
interest, the cradle of our navy, is half ruined—our com. 
mercial monopoly existsno longer, and thousands of our 
manufacturers are starving, or seeking hope and redenip. 
tion in distant lands. We have a debt of near 800 mil. 
lions!—an ineubus that rides the country like a nightmare, 
Taxation to, meet the interest of this debt and cur pnb. 
lic establishments, swamp near 60 millions annually! 
England is flooded with pauperism, and Ireland im all 
but open revolt. Last year’s revenue was Ceficient two 
millions, and nosensible improvement has since occur- 
red. 

Such isthe domestic state of this empire. 
hostilities in western Europe hang on a hau? Dees not 
Spain already front us in arms? And is not her gothic 
trumpet sounding trom Badajos to Seville? MWe have 
closed ihe western Indies agaist America from feelings 
of commercial rivalry. Its active seamen have already 
cngrossed an important branch of our carrying trade with 
the eastern Indies. Then comes an embargo and a non- 
Yntercourse act, from which America would now have 
less to fear than formerly, for she is no longer dependent 
on Britain for the supply of her domestic wants. Ina few 
years they will entirely supersede Brtish productions, with 
the exception perhaps of silk, and the finer cotton fabrics. 
Even now they interfere materially with our manufac. 
tures in Upper Canada, and South America. They 
have even reached the Mediterranean, to one point of 
which, within afew months,e1500 bales of American cot- 
ton goods were shipped from Boston. 


Do not 


Peace or war, our commerée, and manufacturing mono- 
poly are nomore! Already multitudes of our best work- 
men have emigrated, bearing their arts and industry to 
other shores. They swarm through the northern states 





was robbed of its contents ou the night of the 7th inst. 
amounting to about $15,000. One of the robbers (Wm. 
H. Price) has been detected, and about 12,000 dollars of 
the money reeoyered, antl two other persons suspected 
are in custody. Itis expeeted, the Columbus papers say, 
that the whole of the money will be recovered ina short 
time. 





Keesyrite, N. Y. Cotton factories are not built at 
this village, as stated, but are intended to be—and the po- 
pwiation is 650, instead of 1500 souls, us we said on the 
authority ef a newspaper published near the place.— 
There isa rolling null, forge, nail factory, woollen fae- 
tory, and grist null, various other machinery in operation, 
on extensive carriage makers shop, and all, however, the 
growth of five or six years.. Our letter adds, that 
300,000 pieces of ‘market boards” are made there and 
scut to New York through the Champlain canal. 

a 

ALTERED LANGUAGE AND MANNERS. 
since, whatever was American was laughed at by all 
loyal Unglishmen, except our cotton and our money, snd 
afew other things dhieh they found it profitable to honor 
us by accepting in exchange for their calieoes and other 
buckram articles, Our navy was composed of a few 
“fir built frigates, with bits of striped bunting at their 
mast heads’”—Ross and Packenham did not care if it 

“rained militia;” and “brother Jonathan” was in al} re- 

spects treated as when ‘*Yankee Doodle” was first played 
to him, in ridicule, as a “nation fine”? composition. ‘Che 
joke took well; “Jonathan” played it at Saratoga and 
yorkiown, and was so hugely pleased with it that he 
hus often played it since and will play it still. It is heard 
_at his “mulita’? musters and on board his ships, aud the 
ponderous hammers of his forges, with the lively spin- 


dles and looms of his workshops, all zo to that tune; so | 


‘John Bull,” who made it, begins not to like it; and 
his jokes are turned into melancholy groans. “Alas poor 
York!—where now are thy gibes and jests that were wont 
to set the table im a roar?” 

The London Sunday ‘Times, in speaking of the situa- 
tion of Great Britain says;— 

‘it is not our habit to sound the toesin on light oceas- 
sitas—-but we conceive it impossible to view the existing 


A little white 


of America. er starred flag is now conspicitous on ever 
iry sea, and will soon defy our thunder, Her fisheries 
'were formerly the nursery of our seamen. Those of 
| New Fonndland and Labrador are almost exclusively en- 
igrossed by the Americans. ‘They send annually more 
| than 4000 vessels to these shores, and employ 50,000 
seamen in the trade.* They are nursed amid the fog and 
tempests on those inhospitable shores, familiar with eve- 
iry rock and quicksand in that difficult navigation, impe- 
netrable to cold and insensible to hardships. 


| Let England then look well to herself, and tremble for 
ithe fate of Ireland! That island is now a sleeping vol- 
_cano, the first eruption of which may be terrible. Should 
‘an American fleet ride the channel, bayonets and_ ball 
cartridges will ;:ot keep down the Irish people. Differ- 
| ent legislation must then be tried. ‘The satety of Eng- 
‘land may be compromised, and the justice now denied 
wil] then be rendered from tear. Such a sway is never 
secure or permanent; its apprehensions are continually 
lawake. Never was there a period when the efforts of a 
_ wise and well constituted ministry were more necessary.” 





Emrenation vrromM Excuann, It has been mentioned 
on the authority of tie Kuglish papers, that 16,000 settlers, 
'all of them weavers, were to be sent out from Great 
| Britain to Canada this year-—f 000 are to come from Scot- 
land, an equal number ircve Ireland, and 4,000 from 
‘England. Besides theee, a large number of other emr 
'evants is to be expected, asthe law restricting the num- 
‘ber of passengers in vessels has been repealed, and 
| 1$,009 persons in Scotland have -petitioned to be sent to 
; America. A greater number than usual may therefore 
| be expected in this state, from Canada. 
it 


We observe by the list of arrivals at Quebee, that from 
he 1st to the 3d inst. five vessels arrived with 1115 em! 
[NM Y. Daily Adv. 

[The weavers will pretty soon iind their way into the 
United States, and enable us to make handsome additions 
to the value of our manufactures exported; which is al- 
ready as large as that of our flour or tobacco, and will 
soon, in all probability, be equal to the value of boti. | 


grants, almost all from Ireland. 
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*Not so many, by a great number; but still very ma fF 
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Tue 8TH or Jan. Correspondence relative to a pro- 
posed celebration of the anniversary of the battle of New 
Orleans— 

New Orleans, March 31st, 1827. 

Srr—lI take particular pleasure in transmitting to you 
the copy of a resolution m which the legislature of Lou- 
isiana have expressed the wish that the illustrious de- 
fender of .New Orleans should participate in the celebra- 
tion at this city, of the next anniversary of the glorious 
victory achieved under his auspices. 

Permit me to add, sir, that your presence here, on 
the return of that auspicious day, would be hailed with 
enthusiasm by the whole population of Louisiana. 

Ihave the honor to be, with the highest consideration, 
sir, your obedient servant, H. JoHnson. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson. 


; Nashville, April 18, 1827. 

Sir—Your letter of the 31st ult. transmitting to me a 
copy of the resolution of the legislature of Louisiana, ex- 
pressing the wish that I should participate in the celebra- 
tions of the 8th January, in the year 1828, at the city of 
New Orleans, has been received. 

I pray you to convey to the legislature of the state of 
Louisiana, the expression of the great pleasure it will af- 
ford to me to comply with their wish on this occasion, 
and to assure them, that nothing but the interposition of 
Divine Providence will prevent me from uniting with 
them and the citizens of Louisiana, my associates in arms, 
and in those privations and dangers, which rendered glo- 
rious the day intended to be celebrated. 

For the kind manner in which you have been pleased 
to communicate to me the resolution of the legislature of 
Louisiana, be pleased to accept a tender of my thanks. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most 
obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON. 

Ilis excellency H. Johnson, 

Governor of Louisiana. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. The Liverpool Advertiser says— 
“As Mr. Randolph has occasionally honored us with the 
light of his countenance, and is, mreover, not an every- 
day man, we extract the following notice of him from the 
a eg papers received by the Canada on Wedunes- 

ayi— 

‘A public dinner was given to Mr. Randolph on his 
arrival in Richmond, and his health was drank; but he 
was not i’ the vein, and would not make a speech, say- 
ing he thought, as a plain Virginian, the practice a bad 


ouec! 


‘A volunteer toast of the following dimensions was af- 
terwards swallowed in his honor: 

‘By Rich’d J. Gaines—John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
with all the pure disinterested patriotism of Aristides— 
with all the firmness ef Cato—with all the devotion of 
Curtius—with all the statesman-like vigor of Pericles, 
and | eng ghd eloquence of Demosihenes—may he 
ever be, as he ever has been, the friend of the rights of 
the eople, and a terror to their enemies.’ 

We presume that Master Gaines is just from school.” 

5(_}”Such things, indeed, are well calculated to sub- 
ject us to ridieule, and especially when they have regard 
to an individual who, whatever may be his talents, has 
been worse than a wholly useless man for many years— 
who, though in public life all the time and with ability to 
serve his country, has never proposed and carried into 
effect any one public measure, and opposed almost eve- 
ry, af not every, great national measure proposed by 
others. Who was the bitter enemy of Jefferson, Madi- 
son and Monroe, and is so of Adams, and of all who sup- 
ported either of them, in the period stated—who has re- 
diculed the declaration of independence, and had his 
‘‘hand against every man,” as an Arab of the desert; 
who was called ‘‘a nuisance and a curse” in the ‘Rich- 
mond Enquirer,” and is now, in the same paper, held 
forth as a god! without the least change in his habits or 
Opinions, for he has the merit of consistency, in being at 
enmity with, and in abusing, every body but his own dear 
self: of whom, in Feb. 1812, the said ‘‘Enquirer” said— 

**Mr. Randolph has been playing the sooth-sayer in 
congress—and attempting to scare all the old women 
and children in the country out of the idea of a war. 
Shall we not copy,’ says he, ‘after the not unwise ex- 








——— 


ample of our predecessors of the republics of ancient 
times—of the ancient world—to attend to the auspices 
under which we are acting; the signs of the times. Is it 
possible that war should entered upon under present 
circumstances; when eclipses, earthquakes, and the most 
desolating visitations of God are taking arty > Can these 
be the harbingers of any good?’ And is this cant the 
harbinger of a sound, unsophisticated politician? Yet 
this is precisely the sort of allusion which we shotild have 
a 4 to pal ii that honorable statesman. ; 

Ve beg leave to improve upon Mr. Randolph’s idea; 
let us copy the exhinaie of Rome throughout. Let us 
have a new department to be called the college of Augurs 
—who may tell us the fate of measures, not by the force 
of reflection, but by the feeding of chickens or the entrails 
of calves. 1t would save us a world of arguments and of 
words. We beg leave to nominate Mr. Randolph him- 
self as the chief haruspex of the college.” 

And yet, had we believed the same and said “Enquirer” 
when Mr. Tyler was elected to the senate of the United 
States instead of this same,Mr. Randolph, might we not 
have expected “eclipses, earthquakes, and the most de- 
solating visitations of God,” because that a majority of the 
legislature of Virginia considered ‘him a ‘‘nuisance and a 
curse” in congress, as Mr. Ritchie, the oracle, had saig, 
that he was? 

We have had but one opinion of Mr, Randolph since 
the year 1805—and have neither seen or heard of any 
reason to change it. 





Bap news! The Bogota Constitutional of the 12th 
of April, (says the Baltimore American), announces 
with much gravity, as having been ‘‘derived from a most 
authentic scource,” that the southern states of this union 
had resolved on a separation from the northern, This 
resolution is traced to the excitement produced by the 
disputes between the general governmeat and Georgia, 
together with their di nee of opinion on the subject 
of slavery, the estrangement which arose during the last 
war, and the defeat of gen. Jackson in the presidential 
election. With these facts before him, the editor of the 
Constitutional thinks “the improbability of the separation 
considerably diminished;”? but he ‘withholds his implicit 
belief until more detailed information arrives.” We 
heartily wish that there may be as much exaggeration im 
the rumors of the disturbances and ferment of Colombia, 
as in these evil auguries of the Bogota journal, as to our 
own internal conditian. 





Worse news!! The London Morning Chronicle, on 

publishing the wonderful resolutions, submitted by Mr. 
Giles to the late legislature of Virginia, makes the foie 
lowmg remaks:— 
‘The chamber of commerce of New York, and some 
other public bodies, have expressed themselves strong- 
ly against the law imposing an additional duty on wool- 
lens. It willbe seen from the following extract, that the 
breach between Virginia and congress, on the subject of 
the assumption of the latter, begins to wear a serious ase 
pect.” 





Worst news!!! Every body laughed at gov. Troup’s 
call upon the Georgians to “stand by their arms,” and 


laughed exceedingly at Mr. Giles’ resolutions, which 


so lustily ‘‘called up spirits froan the vasty deep,” and 
they would not come! We mean those who thought 
either worth the trouble of laughing about, knowing that 
neither of the distinguished gentlemen had_ consulted 
‘*Cocker’s Arithmetic,” as that champion of the tariff, 
Mr. Tod, of Peunsylvania, recommended that certain 
pel'sons, who talked unadvisedly, should do. 

ProGress oF Goon princieLes. TheNew York Ob- 
server says, A member of the presbytery of New 
Brunswick informs us, that the question of erasing the 
section of the confession of faith forbidding the marriage 
ofa man with his deceased wife’s sister, was at their late 
meeting decided in the affirmative—ayes 12, noes 5. The 
presbytery of Ohio, and the presbytery at Red stone, as 
we learn from the Pittsbu ecorder, have both decid- 
ed against the erasure. The Visitor and Telegraph in- 
forms that a similar decision has been made by the pres- 





bytery of Winchester, and the Philadelphign reperts the 
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same of the presbytery of Philadelphie. The presbytery 
of New York have decided, (we believe unanimously ), in 
favor of erasing, without expressing any opinion on the 
merits of the question, but simply on the ground that the 
topic is one which ought not to be introduced into a con- 
fession of faith. 

[This matter, in itself, is of little importance. Such 
marriages rarely happen; but in several of the states they 
are allowed—and, in many ofthe nations, marriages are 
regarded as civil contracts, with the privileges ot which 
no ecclesiastical authority hasa right to interfere. We 
would not loosen the bonds which society, for its own 
good, has wisely estublished; but call some of these deci- 
sions the **progress of good principics, because they shew 
a yielding of assumed power into the hands of tiese who 
rightfully must have authority—the civil and respons ible 
government of the country, especially so im the several 
states of this union. |” 

Royat piyipenr. The common creditors of the late 
duke of York, that is the tradesmen, mechanics, &e. 
who did not hold his bonds, will receive a dividend of 
almost one shilling in the fauwnd. Money was subserib- 
ing to erect a monument tu the memory of the prince. 
When built, we would suggest that the names of those 
defrauded by him, aad the amount of their clainis, shall 
be inseribed upon it, to shew that he died lke ‘‘a true 
prince,” wronging the people. ‘There is no possible rea- 
son why he should wot have paid his honest debts. fle 
wallowed in wealth that he had not earned, and the losses 
that he may have caused were such as cannot be ex- 
cused, 





Moperyn cntvatry. It is well known that the pacha of 
Egypt has obtained the aid of several French officers to dis- 
cipline his troops and to extend his power. Itisas well 
known, that the French, like ourselves, have their Greek 
committees, who detest the pacha, and raise subscriptions 
to drive his forces from Europe. Among the former is 
general count Livron, who cujoys the contidence of the 
Egyptian chief; and among the latter is M. de Trone, a} 
respectable member of the Paris bar—an ardent lover | 
of freedom and Greece. Count Livron, afew months ago, 
arrived at Marseiles to recruit for the pacha, when M. 
de ‘Trone, hearing of his arrival and the object of his visit, 
sent him a message to the following purport, that he, 
(de ‘Trone), was anxious to do something for the free- 
dom of Greece—that his delicate health and domestic 
avocations would not perinit him te go aad fight its ene- 
mics on the Greek soil—and that he was therefore, 
obliged to select one of them nearer home, who disgraced 
the name of Frenchman, by joining it with that of rene- 
gade. M. de Trone concluded, by asking the count to 
tell him when it would be convenient for him, that he 
should come to Marsciles to meet him. Livron answer- 
ed, that M. de Tronenced not give himseli the trouble of 
travelling to Marseiles as he, (Livron), was about to set 
out for Paris, where he would let him hear trom him, 
immediately on his arrival. ‘The count did indeed soon 
arrive, and mentioued the extraordinary challenge to 
gome friends, who wishing to play upon his feelings, or 
rq try his firmness, represented de ‘l'rone as a formida- 
de antagonist, who had already in duels sealed the fate 
of several of his adversaries. Livron, as being the cha!- 
lenged party, had the choice of weapons, and wishing to 
place himself on something like an equality with so not- 
ed a personae, proposed that they should fight with 
swords on horse-back. 

De LTrone, though he bad never fought in his lite time 
with any kind of weapons, either on horse-back or on 
foot, was obliged fo zccept of this tournament witha ca- 
valry offteer. ‘They accordingly went out to St. Ouen, a 
village in the neighborhood of Paris, with their respec- 
tive sceands. We shall not stop to describe how these 
chawpicao: of the Greeks and the Egyptians were ac- 
coutredsghow they prepared for the combat, and what 
hopes and fears animated the bosom ofeach. Suffice it 
to say, that the richteous cause prevailed—that the caval- 
ry officer was unhorsed by the lawyer—and that the ce- 
dunt army loge was exemp\iied in favor of Greece. 

WwW. V. paper. 
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SreaM SUTPS OF WAP. 


two captains of the British navy, in which it is contended 


that, owing to the great improvement and more general 
introduction of steam boats—they must henceforth con- 
stitute the efficient arm of naval warlare—and recom- 
mending it therefore, as an obligation of duty on all the 
cificers of the British navy, to make themselves practically 
acquainted with the nature and power of steam engines, 
when used to propel vessels. ‘The writers of the lever 
state, that they t.emselves have made it a point to per- 
form several voyages im steam vessels, and have in so do- 
ing satistied theiuselves, that both as against sea risks and 
those of naval warfare, these vessels nay be made more 
sale and more efficient than the largest line of battle 
ships—w ich lotter mdced, the writers say will, under the 
new system which they refer to (and predict the adoption 
of)}—only be useful as coal caivicrs to Uie steamers. 
Poor raves. We stated that the sum raised for the 
support of the poor of England and Wales for the year 
ending the 30th of Mareh, 1826, was £6,966,151 8s. On 
this subject we have received the followmg from a cor- 
respondent. ‘The poor rates in England began m 1573: 
although the first act of parliament passed for the relief 
of the poor was not ull the year 1597: sinee the former 
period it appears, by the following st tement, made up 
irom authentte documents, they have beep gradually in- 
creasing in amount, tili they have arrived at a sum forty 
tines greater than they were about 250 years ago. : 
i 8. «dd. 


The poor rates in 1575 amounted to 171,200 10 §& 
% 1080 665,562 O UV 
1605 $19,009 0 O 
1700 96,894 0 0 
1783 2,131,456 0 O 
1785 2,184,904 0 O 


According to the accounts presented to the house of 
commons in L801, the average annual expenditare for the 
poor, for the preeeding ten years, was £5,861,010. By 
the returns to the house of commons m 1502, it appeared 
that the total money raised for the poor, in England and 
Wales, from Easter, 1802, to Easter, 1805, was £4,952,421; 
and that the average was 4s. 6;d. in tue pound, That 
the money expended on the out-poor (750,000) was to 
the in-poor (77,995 )as three to one. ‘The average charge 
of the poor, per aunum, for the years 1812, 1813, and 
1814, was £6,147,000; since which pericd to 1826, there 
appeared the enormous annual mercase of £800,000, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
From Londonand Liverpool papers to April2t, inculsive. 

Great Britan and Ireland. ‘The subject of the for- 
mation of anew ministry, is greatly agitated in the Lon- 
don papers, the only fact given in relation to which, is 
that sir John Copley, the master of the roils, has oecupi- 
ed the seals as lord chanecllor. [SirJohn Copicy is a na- 
tive of Boston, Mass. } 

No successor for Mr. Peel was spoken of with any 
confidence, There was some expectation that he would 
be induced to resume his situation. 

Tue members who had resigned were all those whe 
had usually voted against the Catholic claims, besides lord 
Melville, who usually voted for them. 

The follow ing arrangements were under consideration, 
ov had actually taken place: duke of Clarence, lord high 
high admiral; right hon. George Canning, first lord of 
the treasary and chancellor of the excheyuer; marquis of 
Anglesea, master of the ordnance; earl of Harrowby, 
president of the council; iord Granville, seerctary of 
state for foreign affairs; Mr. Huskisson, secretary of 
state for the home department; Mr. Robinson, (with a 
pecrage, ) secretary of state for the colonies; Mr. Wynn, 
president of the board of coutroul; lord Bexley, chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 

Great rcejoicings have taken place in Ireland, in conse- 
guence of the appointment of Mr. Canning, and the re- 
signation of lord Eldon, &e.—the people seem to think 
that they now have some chance of “unqualified emanci+ 
pation.” 

France. The project of the law of the press, which 
excited so much attention, and fora time se much alarm 
in France, has been withdrawn by the ministry, after 
having undergone in the two chambers such alterations as 





c¥ Blackwood, says the New York Amcrican, aletter by\ made it altogether unfit for its intended purpose—the 
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shackling of public discussion. This is afresh proof of 
the spirit.of independence growing up in the French Je- 
gislature. Several streets were illuminated on the even- 
sng of the 17th ult. although the order for withdrawing the 
faw had been issued but a short time; and on the next 
night, it was expected that this manifestation of joy 
would be general thronghout the city. 

Spain. The insurrections in Spain are gaining ground. 
A general rising was about to take place in Uatalonii— 
and an article dated Barcelona, April 5, states-—the flames 
ef insurrection appear to be blazing throughout the whole 
province. From every quarter, advices on this occasion 
are arriving from the local authoritics, civil, military, and 
judicial. Sedition was reigning first in the enyirons of 
*Tortosa; it has burst out in the corregimientos of Gerona 
and Figueras. Those of Vich and Manreza have «also 
yielded to the same influence, which looks as if # would 
extend its empire to the camp of Tarragona also. 

The wealthy were leaving their dwellings in the coun- 
try and flying to the walled towns. 

Greece and Turkey. Accounts from Greece say, that, 
though enffering every extremity, they were determined 
to die a thousand deaths rather than retarn under the 
Turkish yoke. The brilliant afair at Aracova has been 
followed up by other successes, in different parts of wes- 
tern Greece. Kariaskaki was in the vicinity of Lepanto, 
having raised the whole country between Missolonghi 
and Salona. 

Athens is delivered from the presence of the enemy, 
the Greeks having chased Redschid pacha from the town. 

In one of the battles lately fought madame Gonras, wife 
of the celebrated gener:i of that name, was killed at the 
head of her troops. Mavrocordato has been banished to 
Syra by a decision of the government. 


Constantinople, March 18—All the European minis- 
ters at Pera have made representation to the Reis Effen- 
di on the subject of the pacification of Greevee, and have 
advised. him to close with the propositions of Russia and 
England. Many persons regard this as a complete acces- 
sion to the protocol of the conferenecs of St. Petersburgh 
of the 4th April, while others would point out a difference 
between the menacing attitude taken by the English and 
Russian ministers, and that of the other ministers, who 
limit themselves to simply recommending that their pro- 
positions may be accepted. 


Colombia. A letter written by an American at Porto 
Cabello, dated the 2ith ultimo, farnishes the following 
information as to the liberators notion of raising the ways 
and means to meet the debt of the country. ‘The extract 
is given literally. 

‘‘iately Bolivar has laid an aleavalla duty on all pro- 
duce, say five percent. on the valuation,« which is taken 
from the current sales. He has also laid a tax of 400 
dollars on merchants transacting commission business; on 
all retail dry good stores one of 150; and on smaller es- 
tablishments, one of from 80 to 100 dollars per annum. 

These taxes will produce arevenue of from three to 
four million dollars. He has discharged all military offi- 
cers off duty, giving them a preference in civil employ- 
ments, when they have capacity to fill them; he has re- 
duced the present pay one halt: abolished the reception 
of government paper for a season in the custom-houses; 
and, in fact, has made such alterations as will in nine 
months pay the interest if not part of the principal of the 
national debt. Wore than two hundred!!! disaffected 
persons have been shot in Cumana and Apuire, and gene 
eral Paez has carried all before him in executing Bolivar’s 
decrees: He is desperate and strict to cvery order of 
the liberator.” 


Buenos Ayres and Brazil. In the last Reeister we 
gaye the Buenos Ayrean account of the battle in the 
province of Rio Grande, we now consider it but fair to 
give the Brazilian version, by which it will appear that 
the battle was continued on the ¢wenty-firsi of February, 
and, if their statement be correct, resulted in favor of the 
Brazilian arms. ‘The Buenos Ayrean official aecount of 
the action, says that the batile was fought on the twentieth 
of February and decided ‘a their favor. It will be per- 
eeiyed by the annexed statement that the Brazilians ac- 
knowledge some reverses on the 20th, but.claim a decid- 
ed yietory on the 21st, 


_ 








Extract from the. Diario Mercanti: of Rio de Janeiro, 
dated 16th of March, 1827: 

Rio Grande do San Pedro do Suto. 

‘The enemy having entered this province as far as the 
town of Bane, in number 8,000, commanded by gen. Al- 
vear, they took the route to San Gabriel, with an intent 
upon the town of Rio Pardo, in order to mect our 
army. Col, Bento Manuel was detached with a select 
corps of the best cavalry, to harass and deprive the enemy 
of all resources during his march, When the enemy 
came up to the defiles of Rosario, his intention being dis- 
covered of endeavoring to eross the same place, col. B. 
Manuel was ordered to post himself on the other s.de of 
the Rosario, in order to intercept him, and to be attacked 
by our army on the rear. Unf tunately, the enemy dis- 
covered our plan after col. B. Manuel had crossed the 
Kosamo, and nnmediately posted four pieces of artillery, 
in order to prevent him from reerossing, and, with the 
whole of his army, fell upon our lines and entirely de- 
feated our eavalry—the infratry sustaimed all the shock 
with wilaunted « This took place on the 20th 
of February. The battalion No. 27, fought bravely. 
We had nearly lost the battle, and the enemy had taken 
some of our baggage. 

Durmg this tremendous battle, col. B. Manuel was on 
the other side of the river, and the only place he could 
cross was defended with artillery that compelled him to 
retreat sevcersi times in endesvoring to cross. Great was 
the anxicty of this brave officer to hear frome afar the roar- 
ing of the cannon, without being able to participate in the 
glory of the battle with his brave cavalry; but his active 
and enterprising mind som overeame all difficulties. At 
the close of that tremendous day, (20th February), when 
the two armies, nearly 16,000 strong, had been contend- 
ing for victory nearly 14 hours, darkness and the awfal 
silence of that night gave rest to those who survived the 
tremendous conilict. It was at this portentous moment 
that the over-anxious colonel B. Manuel opened a road 
through an impenctrable forest for two miles, and then, 
swimming with fifteen hundred of his brave cavalry, ford- 
ed the river at the Rosario. On the 2ist, he appeared at 
the dawn of day unexpectedly on the flank of the enemy, 
charging with a tremendous onset. So unexpected was 
this attack that they were thrown into the greatest con- 
fusion and disorder; and the consequence was a complete 
vietory on our side. The enemy left on the field 3,000 
killed and wo:mded; and all their baggage and 17 pieces 
of artillery fell into our hands. But it is melancholy for 
me to say, that we have lost in all these actions, in killed 
and wounded, upwards of 2,000 men. 

Our brave veteran gen. Abreu, to whom we are so much 
indebted, was killed by two of the enemy’s lancers, by 
following them too close on their retreat. 

General Lavalliega made a desperate resistance with 
his cavalry for nearly three hours, endeavoring to cover 
the retreat of the enemy dispersing in every direction. 

Rio Grande, 27th February. 

The following is the official account of the destruction 
of the Brazilian fleet in the Uruguay. ' 

Sloop of war Maldonado, before Marcia Garcia, 
February 19, 1827, 

©The undersigned has the honor of informing his ex~ 
celleney the minister of war and the navy, that in prose- 
cution of the military operations of the eighth and ninth 
of the present month, he set sail on the twelfth from the 
mouth of the Guazu, above Uruguay, with a division of 
twelve vessels, in pursu:t of the enemy who retreated, 
leaving for the protection of the island the strongest divi- 
sion of our foree; befure San Salvador he saw the frag- 
ments of three vessels, which, havmg béen stranded, had 
been burnt by the enemy. Sailing still farther above 
Port-Landa, he took one of the enemy’s boats with two 
sailors in it, belonging to the crew of an imperial vessel, 
who informed him that the enemy, with five ships, had 
eatered into the Gualeguaychu, where they had been 
forced to surrender, havmg thrown overboard, before en« 
tering, a part of their artillery in order to be able to pass 
the bar of that river. He also learnt, that two vessels of 
the enemy had escaped by the Parana Gutierrez and he 
unmediately despatched lieut. col. Espara, on the 29th of 
December, with the sloops which he commands, the 
Union and Guanaco, esi a gun boat, m pursuit of 
these two vesscls; in consequence the Guanaco and Union 
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laced themselves in the mouth of the Guazu, and col 
E ra took his station in the boat above the Guaza; 
at the same time he ordered the division of the island to 
send five gun boats-to take possession of Caracoles and 
Palmas, which they effected; but after so much labor 
and zeal, he had the mortification to learn, that as it was 
already late, the enemy had effected their escape: the 
result of this campaign, therefore, is the five vessels of 
the enemy which had arrived at Gualeguayehu, besides 
prisoners to the number of five hundred, left in the hands 
of the governor of that territory. : 
The undersigned also informs his exeelleney, the mi- 
nister, that pieces of the masts, the anchors, and a great 
art of the spars, though much injured, had been saved 
m the wreck of the two boats burnt by the enemy. 
Wittram Brown.” 
Mexico. The congress of Tacubava had not conven- 
ed as late as the middle of April last, in consequence of 
the non-arrival of some of the ministers, but would pro- 
bably commence their session in three or four weeks.— 
Messrs. Sergeant and Poinsett were in good health.— 


Mr. Packenham has been appointed the British minister 
ut the congress, In place of Mr. /rurd, who had returned 


to Europe. 

The differences which recently existed between Mexico 
and Texas had been arranged, and all expectation of anar- 
chy arising from the plot headed by the friars, had been 
disappointed. 

he Vera Cruz Mercury of April 22, contains a de- 
eree of the governor of that state, Miguel Barragan, pro- 
hibiting all masonic associations, and dooming to five years 
banishment all persons who shall be concerned in any 
such associations cither in or out of the state. Any 
erson furnishinga place for masonic meetings to be pun- 
Ped by four years imprisonmeat! Yet Don Miguel pro- 
claims himself to be the governor of ‘‘tie free and sove- 
reign state of Vera Cruz.” 





STATISTICAL & MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Britis PRINTING, Ke. In the last number of the 
Quarterly Review, in an article upon the ‘‘law of libel, 
and the state of the press in England,” the following ex- 
traordinary facts are stated:—“It appears on authentic 


statements, made by lord John Russel to the house of 


commons, in April, 1822, that a single firm of booksel- 
Jers, in London, were in the habit of selling five millions 
of volumes annually, that they paid about £5,500 per an- 
num for advertisements of their publications, and kept 
employed continually not less than two hundred and fif- 
ty printers and book binders. In the year 1821, there 
were not less than 23,600,000 newspapers sold in Great 
Britain, of these the London daily journals sold not less 
than fourteen milhons, and the weekly papers two mil- 
lions. In 1782, the newspapers published in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland were only seventy-nime—in the next 
eight years, to 1790, they had sustained the extraordinary 
increase to one hundred and forty-six: but in the follow- 
ing thirty years, ending in 1821, they had augmented to 
not less than two hundred and eighty-four. ‘The great- 
er journals published in Loudon were at the first period, 
(1782), eighteen; in 1790, they were thirty-two; and in 
1821, they had increased to fifty-six. Prior to 1790, 
weekly papers did not exist; In 1821, there was not less 
than thirty-two such papers published in London alone. 
Cireulating libraries had increased with the same extraor- 
dinaty rapidity. In 1770, there were only four in the me- 
tropolis; in 1821, the number was not less than one hun- 
dred; and about nine hundred were scattered through the 
country. Book clubs, and reading societies, which were 
unheard of till withip the last twenty years, existed in 
1821, to the mumber of 1500 or 2000.” 

These facts will account, in a great degree, for the in- 
fiwence which public opmion has acquired in Great Bri- 
tain in moder’ times. Readers must have multiplied to 
a great amount, and the press is the medium through 
which that opinion is expressed. ! 


Srrim Boar BorLeRs. The royal academy of Paris 
at the request of the government, has made 4 report on 
the proper means of preventing explosions of: steam 
engine boilers. * ‘The measures proposed have nothing 
Hew, being only modifications or valves under lock and 
Key, fusible plugs which will melt when the temperature 


‘4 





rises above a certain aig age surrounding the boilers, when 
used in manufactories, by walls of masonry &c. The re- 
port is aecompanied, however, by a table of the pressure 
and temperature of vapour, which is valuable. The Annals 
de Chimie, in which the report is published, mentions 
that the former calculations are of doubtful accuracy, 
but considers this as correct—the estimate is made up to 
light atmospheres, beyond which they could not go with- 
out further experiments. 

Elasticity in Heightof Temperature Pressure ona 
atmospheres. mercury. of Farenheit. square inch. 


1 29.92 in 212.°.0 14.61 Ibs. av. 
1} 44.88 in 234.0 21.92 
2 59.84 in 251.6 29,23 
23 74.80 in 264.2 36.44 
3 89.76 in 275.0 43. 84 
34 94.73 in 285.3 51.15 
4 119.69 in 293.4 58.46 
44 134.65 in 302.0 65.76 
5 149.61 in 309.2 73.07 
54 164.57 in 316.4 80.37 
6 179.53 in 322.7 87.69 
64 194. 49 in 323.5 94.99 
7 209.45 in 334.4 102, 30 
74 224.41 in 339.3 109.60 
S 239.37 in 343.4 116.92 


No plan which we have seen suggested for the security 
of boilers and the lives of passengers, appears to us so 
feasible and adequate, as that proposed during the last 
summer, by a correspondent in this paper, of surround- 
ing the boilers with bars of wrought iron, in the form of a 
net work, which would not only greatly strengthen the 
boiler in the main, but in case of explosion, confine the 
etilux of steam to a small point, and greatly diminish the 
danger to passengers. [.V. Y. Statesmen. 


THE FRENCH PoLice. The present inefficiency of the 
Parisian police has occasioned a revival of many curious 
anecdotes relative to M. de Sartine, who presided over 
that department before the revolution. The following is 
considered authentic. ‘The duke of Grafton, who visit- 
ed Paris when Sartine was licutenant general of the po- 
lice, happened, in the course of conversation with that 
magistrate, to observe that he could not credit all the mi- 
racles that were related respecting the French police. 
M. de Sartine showed him some bundles of stolen pro- 
perty, and read to him an account of the discovery and 
arrest of several individuals who were suspected of hav- 
ing committed the robberies, and who had been traced out 
in a very extraordinary way. ‘he duke, however, was 
not convinced. “itis possible,” said he, ‘‘that men may 
be paid for allowing themselves to be arrested in a way 
that may reflect great credit on the police, and these men 
may afterwards, by some trick, be enabled to eseape.” “I 
know not what to say to you,” observed M. de Sartine. 
“I should like,” said the duke, ‘‘to be convineed by some- 
thing personally corfcerning myself.” “Well,” rejoin- 
ed M. de Sartine, ‘“‘tavor me for a moment with one of 
the pieces of money you have in your purse.”? The duke 
immediately presented a louis d’or to M. de Sartine, who 
having marked it with his penknife, returned it saying 
‘‘Within twenty four hours you shall be robbed of that 
louis. Be upon your guard.’—‘‘Well,” said the duke 
‘*T agree to every thing except open force.” 

Atter taking leave of the liewtenant general of police 
the first thing the duke did was to washthe louis, and put 
it into his mouth. This circumstance soon came to the 
knowledge of M. de Sartine. The duke of Grafton 
went to attend vespers at St. Roc, which was then the 
fashionable church. He took his place on one of the 
seats set apart for persons of distinction. He had not 
been long m the church, when a gentleman near him 
drawing out his handkerchief, dropped his purse, and im- 
mediately a number of louis d’or, were scattered on the 
ground. ‘I‘he owner ofthe purse picked up eleven louis- 
and still appeared to be searching for more. “I am sure.”’ 
said he to the persons about him, “that I had twelve 
louis in my purse. My, valet put them in just before [ 
left home,and by a singular whim he marked them all 
with his penknife.” He then showed the mark on those 
which he had just picked up. Continuing his search, he 
advanced towards the duke of Grafton, who was seated at 
some distance from the spot where the purse had becn 
dropped. ‘Did you by chance pick up a louis, sir?” ’ 
: . : 
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said he, addressing himself to the duke. The imperti- 
nence of this question roused the duke’s indignation, and 
forgetting that he had his own louis in his mouth, he hasti- 
jy stammered out areply. “I would wager any thing,” 
said the man, ‘‘that my louis is at this moment in your 
mouth.” The duke became exceedingly angry, and his 
attempts to express his indignation served only to con- 
vince all present of the truth of the man’s extraordinary 
assertion. At length determined to extricate himselffrom 
this embarrassing situation, the duke dropped the louis in- 
to his hand, and said, ‘‘Well, L acknowledge I have had 
a louis in my mouth; but it is my own, and [ have been 
concealing it for a wager.” —“In that case,” sail the rang 
very coolly, ‘‘you ean have no objection to show the louis 
to these gentlemen. They will see whether it is mark- 
ed like mine.” The duke could not decline this exami- 
nation. The louis was found to be marked exactly like 
those which had been dropped out of the purse, to the 
owner of which it was given.. The duke of Grafton, in 
a violent passion, quitted the church of Saint Roc, where 
fortunately he was known to every one. In the evening, 
ata party given by the duke of Orleans, at the Palais 
royal, M. de Sartine restored the louis d’or to the duke 
of Grafton, and related the anecdote before the whole 
company. At that period the police prided itselfin know- 
ing every thing, and in protecting the rich against the 
poor. : 
St. Herena. From the St. Helena Calendar, for 
which we are indebted to general Waiker, the governor 
of that island, we gather some facts concerning this 


“half-way-house” of the ocean, which are new to us, and | 


probably so to many of our readers. The island contains 
six schools, a post office, a printing office, and eleven so- 
cieties and institutions, for humane and other purposes, 


+. 


feet five inches! The height of each was as follows:—the 
tallest was 6 feet 8 inches; the next, 6 fect 64 inches; the 
next, 6 feet 6 inches; the next, 6 feet 44 inches, and the 
last, 6 feet 4 inches. ) | Ken. paper. 


Lance canco. Savannah, May 10. The ship Wash- 
ington, of New York, capt. Coflin, which cleared this 
day for Liverpool, has a cargo on board of 2,270 round 
bales of cotton, uncompressed, and 45 square bales under 
deck 

Making 2,315 bales, weighing 


753,048 lbs, 
On deck, 100 bales, do. 


32.181 





785,229 Ibs. 


Being in all 2,415 bales of cotton, none of which is 
compressed, and among it but 45 square bales. The va- 
lue of this cargo, at the present low price of cotton, is 
about $70,670. We believe this is the largest cargo ever 
shipped from the United States. 


Loncrvity 1x Russta. From the lists of the births 
and deaths published by the synod in St. Petersburg, it 
appears that in 1825, there died 848 persons above 100 
years of age, 32 above 120, 4 between 125 and 130, and 
4 between 130 and 135 years of age. 


Grercr. From a paragraph inthe New York Statese 
man we learn that the arrival of captam Gregory, who 
carried out the Greek frigate Hellas from New York to 
Napoli,—‘‘diffused great joy among the Greeks, as it was 
immediately rumowred that an American naval officer 
had been sent out by the government of the United States 
to their assistance; and capt. G. had great difficulty in 
persuading even the most respectable Greeks that the go- 
vernivent of this country had no hand in his coming. 
Capt. G. mentions that admiral Miaulis is very popular; 





exclusive of the civil and military establishments. The 


schools are under the superintendence of an officer ap- | 


that in him, more than any other man among them, 
confidence and affection of all the Greeks unite. On the 


pointed by the “hon. company.”? The post office is an | arrival of capt. G. at-Napoli, he was requested to navi- 
important department, being the great centre of transit | gate the frigate over to “Egina, and consented to do so; 
for letters to and from the East Indies, the Cape ef Good | that with him went passenger admiral Miaulis, whom -he 


Hope, the Pacific ocean and Great Britain. Among the 
societies are the St. Helena missionary society—the sav- 
ings bank—the benefit society—the St. H. Library, &e, 
&c. ‘The island was discovered by the Portuguese on the 
festival of St. Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
great, 1502, but they abandoned it to the Dutch, who co- 
lonized it in 1645, and in turn deserted it when the En- 
glish East India company took possessionof it, in 1651. 

From the list of arrivals and departures of vessels for 
1826, there appears to have been, ot English men-of-war, 
2; Indiamen, 57; transports 3; English merchant ships, 
125; whalers, 10; Dutch men-of-war, 4; do merchant 
ships, 16; Americans, 19; French men-of-war, 2; do 
merchant ships, 12; Portuguese, 3; Danish, 1; Russian 
men-of-war, 1; Norwegian, 1; total 236. The highest 
eminence of St. Helena is Diana’s Peak, 2,697 feet above 
the level of the sea. Superficies of the island, in acres 
30,000, of which 2,237 are frechold, and the remainder on 
the lease from the East India company. 

When one contemplates this solitary rock, nearly equi-. 
distant from the two hemisphers—the place of retresh- 
ment and of information—ot sending to and receiving tid- 
ings from long separated friends—a sort of Caravansera 
for the nations passing from the remotest quarters of the 
globe—the poetry of feeling arises unbidden and invests 
it with a character of sublime importance, in addition to 
the pathetic interest of its having been the prison and the 
grave of Bonaparte. [WV ¥. Limes. 

Cuaocotatr. When chocolate was first introduced in- 
to France—which, according to some writers, was in 1615, 
at the marraige of Anne of Austria, the daughter of Phi- 
lip If], with Louis XIL, and according to others, in 
1661, at the marriage of Maria Theresa of Austria; with 
Louis XIV,—it was considered as a medicine. In the 
year 1684, a physician at Paris, of the name of Baehot, 
maintained before the faculty a thesis, in which he de- 
clared, ‘‘that well-made chocolate, was so noble an in- 


vention that the gods ought to prefer it to nectar and am- 
brosia.”’ 


Great men! A note from a respectable correspon- 
dent informs usof the singular fact, that at a dinner given 


‘treated, having the means to do so, with that generous 
hospitality which characterizes the naval service of our 
country. On the arrival of the ship at /Egina, the com- 
mand was surrendered to Miaulis, and capt. G. became 
his guest. ‘They were immediately put on stinted al- 
lowances, and supplied with very common food. The 
admiral apologized for this change of fare, by telling capt. 
G. that there were so many thousands of his countrymen 
destitute of the sustenance of life, that he dare not sup- 
ply him with better food. Indeed, itis most affecting to 
ear capt. G. relate the fact that there are thousands of 
destitude human beings crowding the streets of Napoli, 
who eagerly seize even blades of grass within their reach, 
to sustain life. Capt. G. is of opinion, that the coarsest and 
cheapest dried provisions in this country are the best sent 
to the Greeks; beans, peas, kiln-dried corn-meal, he re- 
presents to be equal, ifnot preferable, as articles of provi- 
sion, to wheat flour. Fish are in great demand among the 
Greeks; but they eat very little animal food.” 


New Yor« sunnay scnoots. By a summary notice 
of the annual report of the society, as published ia the 
Commercial Advertiser, it appears that there are 64 
schools attached to this union, 62 of which are in successe 
ful operation. Sinee the last anniversary, 12 new schools 
have been added to the society,. embracing 191 condue- 
tors, and 1,098 scholars. The total increase of the scho- 
lars attached to the union for the last year, is 1,795. The 
whole number of male scholars a year ago, was 3,516, fe- 
males 1,485; male teachers 538, female teachers 236, 
Total number of scholars 5001; of teachers 774. Of the 
latter, 414 were professors of religion. The present re- 
port makes the whole number of male scholars 4,715, fe- 
nales 2,081; male teachers 759, female teachers 336. 
Total number of scholars at the present time, 6,796; teach- 
ers 1,095, of whom 659 are eee of religion. The 
first of these schools was established in 1816. The num- 
ber of magazines for scripture proofs distributed in the 
former year, was 9,700; this year, about 14,000. Pre- 
vious to May 1826, there were but 13 libraries, containing 
3,086 volumes; now there are 24 libraries, containing 
6,600 volumes. 





in Louisville, Ky. in the month of April, there were pre- 
sent five gentlemen whose united height was thirty-two 


FRENCH FORESTS AND Woon LANDS. A bill has been 
introduced into the French chambers of deputies, to pre- 
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serve the forests in the kingdom. The following state- 
ments are derived from the speech of M. Sebastiant. 

About one ninth part-of the whole surface of the coun- 
try is covered with forests. This is given in French mea- 
sures at six millions and an half ot hectores, of which 
about one sixth belong to the government, more than 
one quarter to the towns, and above half to individuals. 
This kind of property is subject to three principal kinds of 
restrictions. The public forests suffer materially from 
the laws of commons; while those belonging to indivi- 
duals are subject to the right allowed to the marine de- 
partment, of selecting, marking and removing timber tor 
the navy, at prices fixed by assessors. This has induc- 
ed proprictors to cut down their fine trees before they 
attain such a size as to render them fit for the public ser- 
vice; and although the public forests furnish large supplies, 
they are not sufficient. A new system has been recently 
adopted: that of planting trees along the courses of 
streams, without forming a forest; and this plan is com~- 
mended, 

‘There is another restriction to which private wood-lands 
are subject—it is unlawful to clear them for cultivation. 
Mr. Sebastiani represents this prohibition as highly op- 








ene 


is simple, and apothecaries will find no difficulty in mak- 
ing it, so that it may go with perieet safety into common 
use. ‘The chemical combination of chloride of soda, and 
chloride of lime, are the materials which pggsess the 
wonderful power of depriving substances of their offen- 
sive odours, and of checking the putrefactive process. 
The chloride of lime has been applied to the purification 
of lazarettos, infected ships, hospitals, manufactories, 
the persons of soldiers, sailors, merchandise at quaran- 
tiue; and with the most triumphant success in the cleans- 
ing of sewers. . 

_One instance in proof of the latter occurred in a “‘hor- 
rid sewer in Paris which had been impassable for more 
than forty years.” Eight workmen lost their lives in at- 
tempting to penetrate it, in 1782. It had been left to it- 
self from the dread it justly inspired in the workmen and 
aithorities; but as it was an accumulating and horrible 
nuisance, the council of health solicited the advice of M. 
Labarraque. who offered to superintend the operation. 
Several workmen had fallen into a state of suspended ani- 
mation the day before. M.L. caused a large tub filled 
with the solution of chloride of lime to be placed near 
the margin, and a pail full by the side ofeach workman, 


ressive to the proprietor, and at the same time injurious | who often wet his hands, arms, and face in it, and applied 


the country, instead of producing any public benefit. 
The price of wood in France is very low. An arpent of 
wood land in Pieardy, he asserts, yields an income of 
nearly two per cent. and in Berry and some other pro- 
vineesnot so much. The restrictions laid onthe clearing 
of it, however with the elaims of the goverument on 
raines of different kinds, discourage the digging of coal, 
and retard the progress of iron manufactures, 


Eeyretian moum™y. The operation of opening an 
Kgyptian mummy was lately performed in the gallery 
of Egyptian antiquities, at Paris, The dauphiness and 
number of scientific persons attended, he linen 
bands encircling the body from head to foot being un- 
rolied, the muramy wasfound to be in wonderful preser- 
vation. The nails on the hands were remarkably long, 
the hair was quite perfect, and had preserved its fiaxen 
color untarnished; eyes of enamel! had been substituted 
to the original, a singularity which had been observed 
only once before. The most curious circumstance, how- 
ever, was the discovery of two papyrus manuscripts, one 
rolled round the head, the other round the breast: they 
were in such preservation as to allow of being decipher- 
ed by M. Champellion jr.; the body by this means was 
found to be that of Tete-Muthis, daughter to the 
keeper of the temple of Isis, at Thebes; different marks 
and ornaments also denoted that she had been one of 
hich consideration among the Egyptians. It is supposed 
that the niummy cannot be less than 5,000 years old, not- 
withstanding which the skin has preserved, in a great 
measure, its elasticity, and even its humidity in some 
parts. An attentive perusal of the manuscripts will no 
diuibt bring to cht some curious facts, which we shall 
bé punctual iy leving before our readers, ‘The operation 
wra managed by Drs. Delatre and De Verneuil. * 


| Raris paper. 
Gouwr ne Lretens. The young count de Lillers, 
who avrived yesterday in the ship Bayard. (Capt. Ro- 
bincon), is the only son of the marquis de Lillers. He has 


t expressly for the purpose of aequainting himself 


with tre United States, after which he intends'to travel 


thron Miexico and Colombia. ‘The count is an intimate 
friend and great favorite of La Fayette, and this, added 
tt aiaole and gentlemanly deportment, will msure 
him a hospitable recejxion on the part of our country- 
yen [MV ¥. Times. 


iiemMepuY FOR INFECTION. One of the most astonish- 
ing discoveries, proceeding from ihe advanced state of 
swenee, isthat of a material to ‘‘disinfeet” places and 
objects of the offensive and deadly vapours inherent in 
purefactive masses; and also in confined and infected 
situations. If subsequent experience shall verity one 
half the benefit. which the discoverer, (M. Labarragque, a 
chemist in Paris), infers from the instances he has witnes- 
sed of its surprising cflicacy, we may hope that yellow 
fever, and other frightful forms of pestilence which walk 
nyisible; will be banished from the world. The diseo- 
verer gives distinet instructions for the preparation, which: 


, < 





| 


it with a moistened cloth to his mouth and nostrils, The 
surface and walls of the sewer were constantly sprinkled 
with it, and the work was completed in four hours with- 
out any accident. M. L. immediately proceeded to the 
house of one ot the men who had been struck senseless. 
Although it had been many hours since he lost his reeol- 
lection, inhaling the vapour of the chloride of soda instant- 
lv relieved him, and he recovered ina tew days. In ano- 
ther case ‘the patient was unconscious, the breathing 
appeared extinct—eyes closed and insensible. A moist- 


/ened napkin was immediately placed under his nostrils, 


| when in a minute he uttered a plaintive ery, and opened 


| 





the greatest extent in Hungary. 





his eyes. The application was repeated, whenatter a 
few minutes the tentus with its frightful tram, disappear- 
ed; he breathed freely, and was in a condition to resume 
his work,’ 

The use of the remedy in healing wounds, arresting 
mortification, modifving cancerous and other disagreeable 
tropical complaints, are among the blessings attributed to 
this discovery. Another important benefit insisted on by 
Mr. L. is, that a judicious application of the solution will 
divest the disseeting room of its noxious qualities, prevent- 
ing those most severe cases of ty phus fever which are found 
among the students of anatomy, who thus fall a sacrifice 
to ther love of science, by constantly mspiring an atinose 
phere loaded with pernicious exhalations. 

tN. ¥. 


- 


Times. 
ToOKAY GRAPE AND Wink. The vine is cultivated to 
y. The well known tekay 
is raised on the last chain of the Carpathion hills in the 
neighborhood of the town of Tokay. The district ex- 
tends over a space of about twenty English miles.— 
‘Throughout the whole of this country it is the custom 
to collect the grapes which have become dry and sweet, 
like raisins, whilst hanging on the trees, They are ga- 
thered one by one; and it is from them alone that the 
prime tokay, or as it is termed, tokay ansbruch, is pre- 
yared, which in 1807, sold tor 100 florins the cask of 180 
ates. onthespot. They are first put together ina eask 
in the bottom of which holes are bored to Jet that portion 
of the juice escape which will run from them without any 
pressure. This, which is called tokay essence, is gene- 
rally in small quantities, and very highly prized. ‘The 
grapes sre then put into 4 vat, and trainpled with the bare 
feet; no greater pressure being permitted. To the 
squeezed mass is added an equal. quantity of good wine, 
which is allowed to stand for twenty-four hours, end is 
then strained. “The juice, or tokay essence, is difficult 
to be obtained, and sells in Vienna atthe rate of £12 
sterling per dozen. 

‘The greater part of these vineyards is the property of 
the emperor; several, however, are in the hands of the 
nobles. | Bright’s Travels. 

Another species of Hungarian wine, called mineser, 
is said to equal tokay; next to that in value, comes the 
wines of Edinburg, Rush, St. Gyorgy, and Ofen, fol. 
lowed by a great variety whose names are as various as 


the bills which prodvee them. ‘The grape which is pre- 
° , ° 2 . 4 } 
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ferred for making the tokay and other Hungarian wines | 
of that character, isa small black or blue grape, figured 

aml deseribed by Sickler in his Garten Magazine, of 1804, 

as the Hungarian blue.” [ Enc. Ag. 


A FEMALE VETERAN. The Dedham Register states, 
that Mrs. Deborah Gannet, wite of Mr. Benjamin Gan- 
nett, of Sharon, Mass. died on the 19th ult. She en- 
listed as a volunteer in the American army of the revo- 
jution, in the: Massachusetts corps, having the dress and 
appearance of a soldier. She continued in the service 
until the end of the war, three years, sustaining an un- 
sullied character, and performing the duties of a soldier 
with more than ordinary alertness and courage, havin 
been twice dangerously wounded, though she preserve 
her sex undiscovered At the disbanding of the army 
she received an honorable discharge, and returned to her 
relatives in Massachusetts, still in her regimentals.— 
When her case was made known to the government of 
this state, her full wages were paid, anda considerable 
bounty added. Congress allowed her a pension, which 
she regularly received. Soon after she resumed the 
sphere of her own sex, she was married to Mr. Gannett, 
an industrious, respectable farmer. She has borne and 
reared him a reputable family of children; and, to the 
close of life, she has merited the character of an amiable 
wife, a tender mother, a kind and examplary neighbor, 
and a friend of her country. 


greeable than at other periods. The heat is now such as 
to kindle a fire; and, as a proof of it, a bird, (shot neat 
the spot) was literally roasted there, of which the party 
partook. On clearing away some of the external rub- 
bish, and digging about three feet downwards, a strata of 
coal appeared, and so hot, that it was impossible to stand 
thereon for more than two minutes; its temperature was 
that of an oven, issuing an infense and suffocating smell; 
on removing some of this coal, the heat became sogreat, 
as not to be touched by the hand; a piece of it was put on 
a white cotton pocket handkerchief, which was complete- 
ly singed, as if burnt by a heater; matches were made 
of brimstone melted by the heat of the coal, which were 
tried, and found to ignite on applying them to the fissures 
from whence the steam issued. On removing more of 
the external rubbish, it gave fresh vent, and the fire was 
distinctly seen underneath, so that pipes were lighted 
from the coal itself, without the assistance of a match; 
another hole was dug about four fect distant from the 
principal cavity, creating a fresh current of air, and a 
piece of furze took fire on being applied thereon, In 
placing the hand in a cavity which could only be berne 
or the space of half a minute, it was quite dripping with 
the effects of the steam, and the appearance of those 
cracks are quite steamy, several pipes of tobacco were 
easily lighted by the matches, on their being applied to 
the hot substance produced. A species of su)phureous 









ably meet a rapid sale. 


coal is considered to be on fire at a considerable depth, 


Mr. H. Mann, of Dedham published a memoir of her | and of great extent, thereby rendering it hollow under- 
life some time since, of which the whole edition, 1500! neath, consequently, due caution need be observed in ap- 
sopies, has been entirely sold. Another edition may be | proaching to view it; the cavities are overhung by large 
soon expected, enlarged and improved, which will pro- | 1 


ieces of black stone and earth, so that a foundering of 


| it might prove fatal to spectators; some of this mass has 
Tue Bririsa Istanps contain 71,281,907 acres, or | 


already foundered imto the cavities from whence the steam 


1,377 square miles, divided into aradle, grass, and un- | 1ssucs, 


Viivared land, as follows: 





Arable. Grass. Uncultivated. Total. 
eland 10,200,000 14,200,000 7,932,400 32,532,400 
ales 900,000 2,600,000 1,252,000 = 4,752,000 
tland 2,500,000 2,550,000 17,204,507 22,254,507 
land 11,943,000 
Whole total 71,281,907 


| . . . 
ecording to the census of 1821, they contain chief 
Ss; parishes and dwelling houses, as follows: 


| Chief towns of counties. Parishes. Houses. 
Eland 40 9,860 2,036,317 
Wis 12 833 140,820 
Seqnd 33 948 316,536 
rel $2 - QOAA 1,185,490 


Whout counting the army by land and sea; which, on 


the fit of January last, consisted of 520,000, and 30,000 
marin, Great Britain contains a population of 20,874,159, 


THRRDENT sprrits drank in the United States, it is 
said, e¢ $40,000,000 annually, and the pauperism oe- 
casioneithereby upwards of 12,000,000 more. Out of 
1060 eryinal prosecutions in the city of New York in 
1820, mre than 800 were connected with intemperate. 
In 1826,f 730 persons sent to the alms house in Balti- 
more, 55 were the victims of mtemperate practices in 
drink. Mre than 10,000 persons annually die in the 
United Stass of diseases produced by intemperance.— 
One third ofthe deaths which happened in New Haven, 
Conn. in 186, were traced to intemperance. ‘Taking 
this as the bajs of the calculation, 31,750 persons die 
annually in th United States from the effects of intem- 
perance. In Iyndon, one in eight deaths is attributed to 
this cause, butthe above estimate would make one in 
three over 20 yars of age, in the United States. It is as- 
certained there ge 100,000 drunkards in the United States 
and these carry nisery and affliction into at least 200,000 
families. : [Ni ¥. paper. 
BURNING HI. Weymouth (England), March 27. 
The smell has teen remarked for two or three years 
past; steam began to issue forth about six months since, 
at ten or more different points, in the space ef five yards 
in length, about fifty (et above the level of the sea, 
where it now continues on a more extended scale, with 
an occasional appearance of fire below the interstices of 
the rocks. It has been remarked, that at spring tides, 
the effluvia emitted is much moye salphnreous and disa- 


Extract of a letter, dated Weymouth, April 4. ‘‘Since 
the particulars of this subject weve first introduced, the 
‘following, in addition, may be relied on as authentic:— 
The steam, on the 29th ult. burst outin four additional 
| points, adjacent to the former three. On the Sist. ult. 
| a considerable quantity of the cliff foundered in, and con- 
| sequently the steam was nearly suppressed till the 3d 
, inst. when it again made its appearance, and now con- 
_tinues to emit steam as before. The concourse of spec- 
| tators to view this phenomenon of nature has been con~ 
siderable, and it is likely to continue to claim public at- 
| tention.” 





BRITISH SHIPPING FOR THE YEAR 1826. 
The returns ordered by the house of commons show 
| that the number of ships built and registered m the Bri- 
| tish empire and plantations, for the years ending the Sth 
January, for the last six years, were, for 





Years. Ships. Tons. 
1821 872 74,847 
1822 780 67,144 
1823 847 86,028 
1824 1,179 143,741 
1825 1,539 204,924 
1826 1,522 179,022 


Of these, for the last year, 601 were above 100 tons, 
and their total tonnage was 134,488 tons, and a similar 
proportion as to the vessels above and below 100 tons pre- 
vails for the other years. It appears also, that 178 ves~- 
sels of above 100 tons, and measuring 49,040 tons, and 
205 below 100 tons, and measuring 9,446 tons, were built 
in the British plantations. 


The number of the steam vessels built in the United 
Kingdom was last year72, measuring 8,658 tons, or about 
three times the number and tonnage built in any preced- 
ing year. ‘The total number built since the year 1814. 
inclusive, is 228, measuring 26,198 tons. 

The number of ships, their tonnage, and the number 


of men and boys navigating them, that belonged to the 
several ports of the British empire, were, in 


Years. Ships. Tons. Men. 
1824 24,776 2,559,587 168,637 
1825 24. 280 2,553,682 166,183 
1826 24.625 2,635,644 167,636 


It would appear, that, since the commencement of the 
peace, the number of ships has ranged from 25.864, which 
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was their number in 1816, and greater than the number 
for any subsequent year, to 24,280, the number in 1825, 
and is the smallest number during this period. It is a re- 
markable fact, that the number of merchant ships belong- 
ing to the several ports of the British empire should, m 
a year of such excitement and speculation, have been 
smaller than in any other year since the peace. The to- 
tal variation, however, during the last ten years, must be 
considered as very trifling, when the vast magnitude of 
our méreantile navy is taken into account, and not more, 
certainly, than must always arise from natural and inevi- 
table causes. 


The total number of British ships that entered the 
ports of Great Britain, for the year 1826, was 11,623, 
measuring 1,796,250 tons, and navigated by 105,109 men; 
and the number of foreign ships that entered during the 
same period was 5,439, measuring 645,922 tons, and na- 
vigated by 37,137 men. The several countries from 
which these foreign ships entered, and the proportions 
which they seve “ally obtained of this trade, will appear 
from the following table: 


Ships. Tons. Men. 
Russia 85 23,733 1,173 
Sweden 94 13,909 $23 
Norway 496 78,933 4,194 
Denmark 762 56,990 3,623 
Prussia 588 112,765 4,009 
Germany 906 81,572 4,196 
Belgium 840 71,174 3,464 
France 1,194 52,426 7,875 
Portugal 14 1,696 121 
Spain 13 1,223 113 
Italy 3 886 47 
Foreign West Indies 1 139 9 
United States 440 147,741 6,547 
Foreign continental colonies 2 675 45 


TONNAGE, 


A comparative statement of British and foreign tonnage, 
cleared outwards from the ports of Great Britam, dis- 
tinguishing the several countries, for the year ending 
the 5th of January, 1827. 





Brit. Ton. For. Ton. 
Russia 147,224 15,333 
Sweden 6,773 7,458 
The Baltic (not otherwise stated) 288 41,893 
Norway 8,377 78,089 
Denmark 53,278 74,724 
Prussia 53,619 73,893 
Germany 100,068 68,730 
Belgium 62,127 58,091 
France $5,099 54,226 
Portugal 50,909 10,025 
Spain 26,913 4,690 
Gibraltar 15,785 548 
The Mediterranean (not otherwise 
stated ) ° 260 185 
Ttal 50,964 1,597 
Maita 4,883 ones 
Tonian Islands 1,887 — 
Turkey and the Levant 15,250 o- 
Foreign parts (not otherwise stated) = — 1,627 
BRITISH ISLANDS, 
Guernsey, Jersey, Man, Alderney 84,265 —_ 
Asia 110,275 2,038 
Africa 26,720 — 
Greenland fishery 30,103 —e 
Southern whale ditto 10,429 —_ 
British northern colonies $31,250 — 
British West India Islands 236,109 oun 
United States of America 53,947 142,010 
Foreign West India Islands 14,472 4,474 
Foreign continental colomes 91,114 1,475 
Total (Great Britain) 1,620,593 641,106 


——- 


A comparative statement of British and foreign tonnage, 
cleared outwards from the ports of Lreland, for the 
vear ending the 5th of January, 1827. 

: Brit. Ton. 
417,032 


For. Ton. 
Total (Treland) 





WASHINGTON’S PAPERS. 


LETTFR I. . 
From Mr. Jared Sparks to the honorable Joseph Story. 
. | Mount Vernon, May 4, 1827. 

Dear sim: Since I have been at this place, engaged in 
examining general Washington’s papers, I have thought 
it advisable to defer replying to your kind inquiries, res- 
pecting the progress and probable results of my investi- 
gations, till f should be able to speak with some degree 
of certamty and confidence. After two months of as- 
siduous application to the task, Iam now prepared to 
state sueh particulars as will give you an outline of the 
subject, both in regard to the extent and character of the 
papers, and to my own plan for bringing them before the 
public. You are already apprised of my arrangemént 
with judge Washington, by which [ am to have access to 
all the papers in the archives at Mount Vernon, that be- 
longed to general Washington, and to select and pre- 
pare for the press such parts as shall be best suited for 
that purpose. With this view I have been employed m 
a general survey of the materials, and in arranging them 
for future examination and use. It was a habit, adopted 
by general Washington at an early stage of his life, to 
preserve copies of all his important letters, as well those 
of a private, as of a public nature. Before the revolu- 
tion this was a troublesome labor to him, as the copies 
were usually taken by his own hand, and this even daring 
the active years of his military command on the Virginia 
frontier; but, after the revolution, he was seldom with- 
out a secretary, who transcribed his letters mto letter 
books, as they were written. For several of the latter 
years of his lite he used a copying press, and the impres- 
sions thus taken are still preserved, although these let- 
ters also are for: the most part recorded in volumes, so 
that, in many eases, duplicate copies are retained. Such 
having been his habits during a long life of extraordinary 
activity, a large portion of which was devoted to pursuits 
various in their character, and of the highest moment, it 
may reasonably be supposed, that his papers accumula- 
ted rapidly under his hands, and that amongst them are 
many materials worthy of a better fate, than that of be- 
ing shut out from the eyes of the world, and of a more 
lasting preservation, than can be secured to them im the 
condition of perishable manuscripts. 


The earliest written document of much importane: 
from the hand of Washington, was the journal of hi 
tour to the western country, performed by the order « 
governor Dinwiddie. This was printed at the time, bo 
in this country and England, and was much applauded, 
indicating a discretion, and a spirit of uncommon ent’ 
prise m so young a man, he being then hardly twer- 
one years old. For several years previously to this °- 
riod, he had followed the protession of a practical I- 
veyor, in the employment of lord Fairfax, and had2t- 
veyed numerous tracts of wild lands in the upper “1 
ties of Virginia, on both sides of the Blue Ridge In 
this ocenpation he seemed to have peeuliar pleasuy and 
in the end proved of essential service, as it opeed to 
him a knowledge of the country, which was aftevards 
to be the theatre of his early military career; andt inu- 
red him to hardships and privations. ‘Vhere are 0W re~ 
maining journals, and fragments of journals, in@ls own 
hand writing, of some of these surveying eweditions, 
A small volume, in particular, records the eents ot a 
tour of this kind among the Allegany mountins, when 
he was but sixteen years old. In addition tea diary of 
the principal incidents of each day, this voluge contams 
hts field book, or minutes of surveys, and oiginal draits 
of letters to his friends, 


But the time at which his papers beginto assume an 
importance worthy of special notice, as chiming a rank 
in history, is when he engaged in the ampaign with 
general Braddock. He had already retumed from the 
affair of the Great Meadows, and been appointed, by 
the governor of Virginia, to command + body of new 
forees immediately to be raised and despatched to the 
frontier. But as the assembly broke ap without appro- 
wriating any money to earry the scheme into effect, 
Vashington resigned the command, and went back to 
hisfarm. Braddock shortly after landed in Virginia, and 
invited him to join his family as volunteer and aid-dee 


51,334 \camp. From this date his papers have been preserved 
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in detail, to the last day of his military services under 
the Virginia authorities. 

These pa were recorded in letter books, and co- 
pied out by self when written. ‘They consist of his 
correspondence with goreene Dinwiddie, the speaker 
of the Virginia assembly, the earl of Loudoun, general 
Forbes, governor Sharpe, colonel Stanwix, lord Fairfax, 
and with the subordinate officers under his command; al- 
¢o with his mother, brothers, and other private friends. 
There is, moreover, in Washington’s hand writing, an 
entire copy of Braddock’s general orders, as they were 
jssued daily, froma the time he entered Virginia till the 
total defeat, except a few days, while Washington was 
confined with a fever, and unable to be on duty. After. 
his return from that expedition, and appointment to the 
command of the Virginia forces, his letters, orders, and 
instructions, are minutely and fully recorded. The 
whole collection extends through four volumes, embra- 
cing not Only his public but private letters; and exhibiting 
a complete history of the operation in which he was en- 
caged. ‘I'he value set by Washington on these papers 
mav be inferred from the cireumstance that, several 
years afterwards, he corrected the language by erasures 
aud interlineations, and had them all transcribed anew. 
aoth the aa thus corrected, and the transcripts, 
are preserve ° 
From the end of these military services, till the first 
ovements of the revolution, Washington lived in re- 
irement, at Mount Vernon, not otherwise mingling in 
ublic affairs than as an occasional member of the house 
f burgesses, in Virginia. He was devoted to the cul- 
vation of hisfarms. During this space of fifteen years, 
herefore, few papers are found of much general inter- 
‘st or value, except as showimg the nature of his pur- 
suits, and the traits of mind and character that marked 
is private life. ‘There are several volumes pertaining to 
his period, chiefly in his own hand writing, which con- 

ain letters to his mercantile correspondents in London, 

invoices of articles shipped and ordered, journals of 
daily. accounts, ledgers, letters to tenants and agents, 
and entrances of all the minute details of business,. inci- 
dent to a personal management of his large plantations. 

n those days it was the custom of the southern planters 

o ship thew produce directly to the London market, and 

receive from that place, once or twice a year, by special 
order, all the articles of importation necessary for family 
use, thus acting inthe double capacity of merchant and far- 
mer. ‘This practice was followed many years by Wash- 
ington, and his papers will shew, that he pursued it with 
a skill and attention, that proved him not less acquainted 
with the various branches of business, than prompt and 
ediligent in prosecuting them. 

We are now arrived at the opening scenes of the revo- 
intion, after which, almost every day of Washington’s 
life affords matter for history; and, happily, from that 

ate, the reeords of the great events in which he bore so 

onspicnousa part, the testimonials of his acts, opinions, 
and motives, are numerous, well-preserved, and attested 

'y the sanction of hisown hand. Being actuated by a 

ingle aim to public good, which left him nothing to con- 

eal, and apparently anticipating the eagerness with 
vhich posterity would trace his tootsteps, and search into 
is deeds, his habitual caution to preserve every docu- 
1ent that could in any manner help to lay open his con- 
uct to the broad inspection of the world, seemed to in- 
rease with the responsibility of his station, and the wider 
phere of his duties. There was probably no important 
public aet, either performed by himself, or with his 

‘ounsel or approbation, for which his motives and purpo- 

ses may not be easily gathered trom some of his papers; 

ind so regardless was he of any discoveries, which the 
prying eye of curiosity might make in-this respect, that 
ie seems ta, have taken no pains to separate private, from 
vhat might be more properly called publie papers, any 
urther than cireumstances might suggest to him the pru- 
lence of such a measure, for a temporary period. In 
hatever station he was placed by Providence, listening 
to no other monitor than his conscience, and obeying no 
ther guide than the rectitude of his own heart, he never 
sought to shield his conduct from the most rigid scrutiny 
$°f mankind, nor to withhold or disguise any testimony 
hat might be used in a faithful narrative of his actions.— 

"his brilliant gem in the crown of Washington’s glory, 
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this stern virtue, and unmingled purity of motive, at the 

same time it exalts his name above every other that has 

been called great, communicates to his historical charac- 
tera reality peculiar to him alone, and stamps the records 
he has left beliind him with indelible marks of truth.— 

As no country has been so fortunate as our own, in the 

hero that achieved its national existence and greatness, so 

none could rely with such assurance, on the facts which 
narrate the story of its early struggles and growing re- 

Bown. 

Washington’s revolutionary papers have all been trans- 
scribed into large folio volumes, amounting to forty-four 
in number, and arranged according to the following clas- 
sification: 

1. Letters to the congress of the United States; to com- 
mittees of congress; to the American ministers pleni- 
potentiary at foreign courts; to individual members of 
congress in their public characters. ‘his class con- 
tains seven volumes. 

2. Letters to officers of the line, of every rank; to officers 
of the staff; and to all other military characters of every 
denomination. Sixteen volumes, 

3. Letters to conventions and committees of safety and 
correspondence; to governors, presidents, and other 
executives of states, to civil magistrates and citizens of 
every denomination. Five volumes. 

4, Letters to foreign mmisters; to subjects of foreign nae 
tions in the immediate service of the United States, but 
not in virtue of commissions from congress, to foreign 
officers of all other descriptions. ‘Two volunnes. 

5. Letters to officers of every rank and denomination in 
the service of the enemy; to British subjects ot every 
character, with the enemy; to persons applying for per- 
mission to goto theenemy. One volume. 

6. Proceedings and opinions of councils of war, and opin- 
ions of the general officers respecting the various points 
on which they were consulted from time to time, by the 
commander-in-chief. Three volumes. 

7. Private correspondence during the revolution, being 
letters written to persons both in private and public 
stations, but on subjects of a private nature. ‘Three 
volumes. 

8. Orderly books, containing all the orders to the army, 

entered in detail from the day he took command of it 
at Cambridge, till he left it at Newburgh, at the end of 
the war. Seven volumes. 

These volumes are arranged with a remarkable exact- 
ness of method, copied with elegance and care, and writ- 
ten throughout in a-uniform and neat style of penman- 
ship. Each class of subjects is brought together a strict 
chronological order, and a copious index is added to every 
volume. ‘The'whole was executed under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Richard Varick, who was appomted, to* 
wards.the close of the war, recordmg secretary to the 
commander in chief. He was employed nearly two years 
and a half, with the aid of three assistant clerks, in ar- 
ranging and transcribing these papers. [t hence appears, 
that there are two distinct copies of every letter, and other 
pre, from the begming to the end of the revolution. 

‘he originals, or copies of first dratis, which were pre- 
served by Washington for occasional reference in camp, 
and trom which the above volumes were transerbed, are 
mostly on separate sheets of paper; they are now filed 
in perfect order, with such labels and directions on each, 
that any one, in the whole series, can be immediately 
consulted, 

When the revolution had_ terminated, and Washington 
was settled on his farm, although relieved from public 
duties, his correspondence continued to be very extensive 
with eminent persons in this country and Europe, and 
frequently on subjects of much interest and moment. 
From this period, till the time of his accepting the presi- 
deney, his copied letters fili six folio volumes. Searcely 
any of them have been printed, and on many accounts 
they may be considered among the valuable of his written 
remains. Notwithstanding he was closely occupied with 
his agricultural pursuits, and visited by crowds of compa- 
ny from all parts of the United States, and froin the old 
world, yet he claimed to himself hours of seclusion, and 
evidently bestowed no little pains on the letters he wrote 
to a large circle of friends, and to a few eminent strangers, 
who had courted his correspondence. ‘lo the promunent 





statesmen of this country, he repeatedly pointed out the 
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defects of the old confederation, lamenting the evils that 
were daily undermining the body politic, and which were 
to be ascribed to a badly acueuioal oytteme of government» 
calling loudly on all to suggest and apply a remedy, to 
rouse the people to a sense of their danger, and te bring 
the reflecing part of the community to unite in energetic 
rneasures to stop the tide of ill fortune, that threatened to 
sweep away the fair fabric’ of liberty, which had been 
erected at so dear a sacrifice of blood and treasure. 
These were perpetual themes with him in his letters to 
those, who,from their weight of character, or public sta- 
tion, exercised a commanding influence; and whet these 
letters shall be published, it will be seen, that the agen- 
cy of Washington, in preparing the way for the new 
constitution, was much more efficient, than bas generally 
been supposed. Another subject, upou which he oiten 
dwelt with apparent fondness, was the internal improve- 
ment of the country, and’particularly the importance of 
water communications between the east and the west, 
His correspondence with Mr, Jefferson and other gen- 
tlemen, on this subject, is full of formation, combined 
with sound views of policy, that have since been suceess- 
fully acted upon by the wisest men of the nation. Soon 
atter the war was closed, he visited the internal lakes of 
New York, and in one of his letters, he emphatically pre- 
dicts, that a water-communication would at no distant day 
be opened through the western parts of that state, and 
enlarges on the. benefits that would be derived from such 
awork. In short, there were few topies of much inte- 
rest at that time, on which he was not led more or less to 
touch in his letters, and especially such as related to 
the political condition and prospects of the country. 

By his foreign correspondents he was made acquainted 
with the impressions entertained in Europe of the Ame- 
rican states, and he was thus enabled to render some 
service by eommunicating intelligence and correcting er- 
vors. His numerous letters to Lafayette, are fraught 
with a warmth of friendly feeling and kind recollection, 
which impart tgthem an uncommon charm; and his cor- 
respondence, with Rochambeau, count d’Estaing, count 
de Grasse, and other French officers, with whom he had 
shared the toils of warand the triumphs of victory, is 
highly honorable to the parties, and replete with incidents 
that may be perused with pleasure at the present day. 


The tollowing are the names of a very small number | 


anly of the pensons, with whom he habitually correspgnd- 
ed during the period to whieh I have been alluding. In 
this country, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, 
Richard Henry Lee, Edmund Rando!ph, Patrick Henry, 


Jay, Knox, Lincoln, Moultrie, Clinton, Charles Carroll, | 


Benjamin Harrison, Humphreys, Governeur Morris, 
(aveyson, George Mason, Arthur Lee, Boudinot, Robert 


Morris, Trumbull, Henry Lee, Marshall, Pinckney, | 


Rutledge, Hopkinson, Vhomas Johnson, Dr. Ramsay, 
general St. Clair, Baron Steuben. In Europe, Lafayette, 
Rochambeau, count d’Estaing, count de Grasse, duke de 
Lauzun, chevelicry de Chastcllux, chevalier de la Lu- 
zerne, count de Noailies, marquis de la Rouicre, count 
de Moustier, Dumas, Don Diezo Gardoqui, count de 
Florida Blanca, Paul Jones, countess of Huntington, 
Mrs. Macauly Graham, Arthur Young, lord Fairfax, Dr. 
Gordon, sir /dward Newinghim, and numerous others. 

When Washington entered upon the arduous office of 
the presidency, he was of course obliged to relinquish a 
portion of his private correspondence, yet his early form- 
ed and long continued habits of industry, procured him 
leisure. from his public duties; and within the years of 
his presidential Jabors are seven volumesof recorded pri- 
vate letters, besides many others of which press copies 
were taken, and which were not entered in books. A 
long letter he regularly wrote, once a week, and some- 


times oftener, to the manager of his plantation, press co-. 


pics which he retained; and he kept up a spirited cor- 
respondence on agricultural subjects, with sir Johu Sin- 
clair, Arthur Young, Mr. Anderson, and other persons. 
His European correspondence rather inercased than di- 
minished, but his answers became brief andformal. Ma- 
ny, indeed, were turned over to his seeretary. It ap- 
pears to have been a fixed principle with him, all his lite 
never to receive a letter ofany description, respectful in its 
tanguage, without replying to it, and, commonly, with 
great promptness. ‘The number of letters which came 
(9 hima Grom ali quarters, on subjects having no relation 


— 
oe 


to his own concerns, would hardly be credited, Without 
occular proof. Letters from persons in distress, askino 
charity; letters from old soldiers and soldiers’ widows 
making claims on the government; letters suggesting pro. 
jects of improvement; letter innumerable from Europe 

desiring information as to the inducements for emnigratn : 
to America, and inquiring about lost relatives or friend, 

supposed to be in this country, or about lands or oth; 
property in some of the states; these are but a few of th, 
topics upon which he received almost daily communie,. 
tions. ll the world seemed to think, that, if they wish 
ed to know any thing concerning America, or what wa, 
in America, they had only to write to Washington. §, 
no instance did he treat such applications, obtrusive «. 
they were, with harshness or neglect. , In acts of chari. 
ty, he was open handed, to an extreme; where inform. 
tion was desired, he frequently submitted to a good dei 
of trouble in collecting it; where claims were presented 
over which he had no control, he would put the petition. 
@ into the proper channel for having thein exammed an) 
adjusted. ‘To all letters of this sort, whether he could 
return a favourable answer or not, and however hum))- 
a rank in life the writer might sustain, he never failed 
reply ina condescending and friendly manner. 


Among the letters demanding particular attentioy 
while he was president, are those of a private and con!)- 
dential nature, to onr ministers abroad—Governeur Mo). 
ris, Pinckney, Jay, Monroe, King; and those to the mem 
bers of the cabinet, Jefferson, Hamilton, LRandolp), 
Pickering, Knox, during his absence at Mount Weruon 
and while he was on the western expedition, eaused by 
the insurrection in Pennsylvadia. Morris was in Franc 
at the first movements of the revolution, and the eorres- 
pondence with him goes largely into a discussion of prin- 
ciples and events then shewing themselves in that coun- 
try. But in ail the papers left by Washington, there is 
nothing which ean be read with more satisfaction than his 
private correspondence with Mr. Jay, while the Brnisi; 
treaty was in agitation and progress. Such a flame did 
that instrument kindle in the nation, when it was promul- 
gated, that, even at the present day, it is almost irapossib| 
! to touch upon it, without stirring up some ofthe slumbering 
embers of party. Could the private letters of Washing. 





ton and Jay have been exhibited in broad day light to the 
| public, when the treaty was laid before the senate, there 
| would have been but one loud and undivided voice, as to 
| the motives of these men, their unsullied patriotism and 
ardent efforts for the best interests of the country, what- 
|ever might have been thought of any features in the tres- 
ity itself. In fine, I take it upon me to say, without quali- 
|fication, that, among the mass of Washington’s private 
‘and confidential papers, pertaining to the stormy seasons 
|of his administration, there is no reeord that dreads the 
light, none that would, in the smallest degree, detract 
from the brightness of his character, by being exposed 
‘The early dissensions between Hamilton and Jefferson, 
he endeavored to soothe and quell: for he was a sincere 
friend to them both. He gave every facility to Randolph 
that he could possibly claim or desire, for making a full 
and fair vindication; and in all times of trial and excite- 
ment, he maintaineda dignity, firmness, and composure, 
which, at the same time they proved the ‘integrity of his 
heart, calmed the troubled element of party, and reared 
the pillars of government on a solid and durable founda- 
tion. 

In addition to the volumes of letters just mentioned, as 
pertaining to the period of the presidency, there are 
fourteen other volumes, in which are recorded the trans- 
actions of the president with congress and the heads otf 
the departments, and which consist of letters that passed 
between him and the secretaries, on special subjects; also, 
opinions, reports, and intelligenee, from the seeretaries. 
Among other records, is a private journal kept by th 
president, in which his official acts and intereourse with 
the departments, are daily noted down. 


After Washington had again retired from the scenes of 
a public station, his letters were still numerous and im- 
portant to the end of his life, especiaily those written to 
president Adams, Piekering, Hamilton, Pinckney, Knox, 
and Meilenry, on the concerns of the provisional army 
Nor were his old correspondents forgotton or neglected 





At this period, also, he wrote on agricultural subjects, 
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vorwia and gave minute instructions in writing to his managers Th is period will occupy a comparatively small portion 
vidowe? for the cultivation of his farms. — of the work, yet it W uli by nO incans be the least valua- 
NE pro. have only to add, that, besides the papers hitherto |} ble. When tt is recollected, that Washington was then 
Surope mentioned, there are three volumes of addresses receiv- | a mere youth, engaged in hazardous enterprises, to which 
erating ed by him at different times from states, cities, towns, re- | he was lead by his native ardor and spirit; that from the 
riende | jigious societies, colleges, academies, masonic lodges, | age oF twemny te to twenty-seven, he held a very re- 
> Other benevdlent institutions, civil, political, and military asso- sponsible command over the united forces of the largest 
r of the ciations, and other corporate bodies without number. | colony on the econtitient, and was required to defend a 
nunieg. Some of these were sent from Europe. ‘They are all | dangerous frontier, where he was exposed to the verpe~ 
r wish. methodically recorded, together with the answers to | tual incursions of the Freneh and Indians; that re ace 
iat Was them, andthe originals are for the most part preserved. quitted himself honorably on all ocexsicns, and received 
m. Fy Having thus presented you with a brief sketch of gene- | the public thanks of his govcrnment, and the unanimous 
SIVE as ral Washington’s papers, as they are now found at M ount applause of his fellow citizens, tor his good conduct: when 
* char. Vernon, I shall defer to another letter an exposition of | these circumstances are brought to mind, the conviction 
forma. the method, by which I propose to arrange and prepare | cannot be resisted, that an account of sach a train of oc- 
id deal them forthe press. , eurrences, written by his own hand, while these were 
sented Meantine,I am, sir, Ke, 


taking place, must have much in it worthy to be treasur- 
tition JAREDSPARKS. | ed up among the permanent records of the country, for 
ed and tion. Joseru Srory. the inspection of the present and of future generations. 


> could 7 Neither should it be forgcttena, that this was the theatre in 
favain bs} 4 LETTER It. which he gained the knowledge and experience that carried 
sui . . LW . ® 
ed t From Wir. Jared Sparks, to the honorable Joseph Story. | him successtully through the great revolutoinary contest. 
F 


Mount Vennon, May 7,1827. | In conducting these early campaingns, he rested mainly 

; Dean sin: Having ina former Iettter presented you | on the resources of his own mind, and was driven by ne- 

ant in: SO a o . : . . ° * one e . 

eOU0n with a brief account of the character and importance of | cessity, as well as inclination, to familiarize himself, not 
ia i m ° . . . oT ad . . 

<a general Washington’s papers, as they are preserved at | more with the tactics and skill of military science, than 
a 4i- 


Mount Vernon, f now proceed to explain the manner in | with the intricate and embarrissing duties of providing 
Hn which it is contemplated to prepare them for the press, | supplies for anarmy. Hence it was, that, sixteen years 
Golph, and send them out to the public. You will recollect that | afterwards, when he took command of the continental 
Crnon, it was stated to have been his custom from early lite to | forces at Cambridge, he was prepared to enter at once 
sed 1b; retain copies of his letters and other papers. ‘These co- | upon the charge of a station beset with diffieulties which, 
‘a salty pies amount to more than sixty manuscript tolio volumes, | it is probable, no other man in the country had experience 
a besides others on file, which were never transcribed, the { to surmount, however well armed he might have been 
prin- whole embracing his public and private letters, nearly all | with prudence and fortitude. Regarded in this light, as 
uae? he wrote, in fact, on military, political, civil, agricultural, | affording the best history of the events to which they re- 
Mere 1s and miseellancous subjects. fer, and of the formauon of Washirigton’s military char~ 
an his It is obvious, that it would be quite inexpedient to print, | acter, these papers come to us with high claims. But 
rl fr in detail, such a mass of papers, which the puble «an | they have other qualities in their own merits, not less to 
ne did neither spare money to purchase, nor time toread; yet, | be esteemed; they are written in a plain, but perspicu- 
omul- every American will desire to have preserved, in a dura- | ous and energetie style, replete with sound observations 
ane ble form, such portions of the writings of Washington, |and every where showing the same elevation of mind, 
hi ms as illustrate his own great deeds and character, and re- | the same insight into human nature, the same undeviat- 
Hun fiect honor on the country whose national existence and | ing sense of justice, and stern regard for moral principle, 
S the prosperity his services contributed so much to create and | the same perseverance in the discharge of duty, whieh 
there establish. A judicious selection from the whole, there- | marked his futare years. Some ot the distinguished 
” ” fore, is all that ean, with propriety, be attempted. Li-| persons with whom he corresponded at this period, 
msed mits should be fixed, which will not be so narrow as to | were mentioned in my former letter. 
what- “x »any thing of cssent.al value, nor yet so broad as . ais . ; 
trea pee ra bn the Dre ry opach con tt at will nda n or in making the selection for this part, regard will be 
: sumber the work w aterials that will : ore ' . ‘ . 
quali- ae aa bulk gp hg * re ect ead: wtin had to the substance and historical character of the pa- 
é . cs * nse ¢ s res ‘ F .~° . ° ° 
indent At thi medium it my intention to in 3) idst 3 nd pees, 00.58 Se ekny the ieee: Meee ee 
eae %~s ’ Ss r > § n. i . S 5 . . . . 
eeon epthe weber ager geincbatt Mere o ings, and special views of the writer, together with as 
~ae 4 multitude of papers, treating on topics so various, and |= RT APY. AR 7 sok Gait tie . " 
le the eonital toes Can yy 2 at, | reguiar a narrative of occurrences, as can be attained by 
7 relating to events of the first magnitude, as well as to the 1 Pe . : : 
Ptract ae ‘i ; such a method. The notes will be designed chiefly to 
a innumerable incidents of private life, the task of se-| . . Pe ba hic ee ee tn 
osed Lastleds deal ehaasiidlinn wih ent be ethic ks exbes explain allusions in the text to particulars necessarily omit- 
. : °, vi « ass « j 3 ise al- . . . “. 
son . : ted, to fill out breaks in the narrative, and oceasionally - 
rson, rassments. How far these may be effectually overcome, tn de i cine ‘korwedak the semana , 
neere = b sald tee the cttetenons to trace the connexion between the proceedings on the 
must remain to be proved by the cxperiment. Pt RN RAT aa oe Sven, gullies : rial 
Jolph ran Seg “ral nat V irginia frontier, and operations m other colonies, with 
zOky Notes and historical additions will be inserted through- sdmerks ca the colnnial woliey of the Dee een 
° a ‘ ed ww, « ° s al . f ik Lm © > 7 i= 
a full out the work, tending to elucidate the text, and to place : re © 5 
¥Cite- 


: ; 3, -|}ment then prevailing. 

in the clearest view the motives, opinions, aud actions, of I iin 
w yk Washington. In discharging this duty, however, special PART IT. 
af has care will be taken to avoid prolixity, and to jntroduce 





oe gees - pahere + ‘ f “— 
pared nothing which shall not have a direct bearing on the sub- Letters and other papers Pi itd to the American reve 
inda- ject in hand: for it is not my purpose to connect with the Seip 
writings of Washington « history of the times, any further | Here is opened a wide field, but the papers are so ad- 
dd, as than that history may be developed by the writings them- | mirably classified, according to W ashington’s directions, 
> are selves, and by the introduction of such facts as have an in- | that little difficulty will be felt in exploring it. All the 
pane timate alliance with them. But, to lead you to a more | letters, whethcr private or public, the orders, imstruc- 
ds of exact understanding of my plan, I shall descend somewhat | tions, addresses, and other documents, which may hud 
assed to particulars, and draw out the scheme whieh, upon ma- | a place under this division, will be printed in strict chro- 
also, ture reflection, I have concluded to follow. A general nological order. In some respects a classification by sub- 
Aries. method, by which the materials may bethrown into pro-| jects and campaigns, would be preferable, but taking 
~ the per classes, is the first requisite; and the next isa skil-|the whole together, this would create a confusion and 
with fal arrangement of those mxterials in their respective di- | transposition of dates, that would overbalance any ad- 
visions, accompanied by appropriate notes and historical | vantage that might be derived from such an arrangement. 
es of elucidations. ‘To compass both these ends, the work | By kecping in the order of time, the thread of history 
im- will be divided into six parts, in each of which, papers | will be preserved entire, although sometimes obscured 
n to ofa similar deseription will be included, according to | by extraneous matter. Letters to the president, mem~ 
nox, the order now to be specified, bers, and committees of congress, to the governors oi 
my PART I, states, officers of the army, and private individuals, will 
sted. § Letters and other papers relating to Washington’s early | be inserted collectively in the exact order of their dates. 
ects, BF military career, in the Frengh ware, and as comman- | Subjects, particular trains of events, distinct military ©) 
dev of the Virginia forces. 


rations, the doings of the states, in relation to the ar: >, 
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proceedings of committees of congress, while visiting 
the army, defence of fortifications and military posts, 
correspondence of the commander in chief with the 
French officers, accounts of detachments and of the se- 
parete lines of the army; all these and similar subjects, 
which extend through a considerable space of time, may 
be easily examined by the aid of an index, which will be 
added at the end of the work. ; 

To make a choice of the best materials, from so vo- 
luminous a mass as forty four volumes of manuscripts, is 
the main difficulty to be encountered in preparing this 
part. § The two volumes of Washington’s official letters, 
which have been printed, embrace those only to the 
President of congress, for about three years and a half 
of the war. Some of the others to the same officer 
were also printed in the newspapers. Yet all these to- 
ay constitute a very small part of the revolutionary 
etters, and hardly any of the remainder were ever made 
public. kn selecting papers under this large division, I 
shall be guided by one rule only, that of choosing such 
as shall seem most worthy of lasting preservation in the 
shape.of historical annals. ‘These will not always be the 
letters to persons highest in office; on the contrary, ma- 
ny of the private letters are more valuable than the pub- 
lic ones, because the writer utters his thoughts more tully 
and with less reserve. There is, for instance, a letter 
from Washington to his brother, soon after the battle of 
Germantown, which gives a mere satisfactory account 
of that affuir, for a reader of the present day, than his 
public communication to congress. The same may be 
said of a similar letter concerning the capture of fort 
Washington. His private letters to the officers of the 
army, particularly to Greene and Layfayette, and indeed 
to most of the major generals, often throw light upon his 
official despatches, by expressing his opinions and pur- 
poses with more treedom and confidence. No distine- 
tion will be made, therefore, betweeu offical and pri- 
vate letters during the revolution, but whatever is mest 
pertinent will claim the preference. 

The notes to this division will be frequent, growing 
out of a fruitful stock of materials. Four abundant 
sources of these existamong Washington’s papers; first, 
the Looks of orders, in which the daily proceedings of 
the army through the whole war, are entered; secondly, 
the results of councils of war, and the opiuions of the 
general officers in writing, on important topics subsuitted 
to them by the commander in chief; thirdly, the letters 
reecived by the commander in chief from the officers of 
the army, which ave all preserved; fourthly, returns of 
the army weekly and monthly, reports of the inspectors, 
the quarter masters, aud other officers for superintend- 
ing the various departments of the army, and Muuutes 
respecting the arrangemeuts of the different lines. Use 
will also be made of a large and valuable collection ot 
materials, which 1 have obtained by a personal inspection 
of the revolutionary papers inthe public offices of all the 
old states. As these are manuscripts, and have never 
been printed, it may be presumed; that they will not be 
consulted without profit. The private papers of several 
of the major generals of the army, and members of the 
vid congress, have likewise been examined, and the re- 
sults will be rendered subservient to the same purpose. 
"The papers of the old congress itself have all been kept, 
and are now in the oifice of the secretary of State. They 
are of the highest importance in connexion with this sub- 
ject, and will be carefully consulted, ‘To guard against 
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PART Il, 
_ Private correspondence on public affairs. 

You are already informed, that, after the revolution 
Washington took a deep interest ia public concerns, 4\. 
though living and acting in retirement. His letters be. 
tray the seeret workings of his mind, and the paint! 
emotions with which he contemplated the prospects of 
the country under the old confederation. To his friends 
in Europe and America, he wrote much and feelingly on 
this subject. His letters upon the internal navigation of 
the states may likewise be considered of a public nature: 
and particularly his correspondence with several persons 
on the convention for forming the new constitution, and 
the progress of the state conventions for ado yting the 
same. ‘o the letters of this deseription, which wil] 
come under this third division, may be added, his pri- 
vate letters to our ministers in foreign countries, to the 
members of the cabinet, and to several of his other inti- 
mate friends, while he was president. If there were 
any such thing as a seeret history of Washington’s ad- 
ministration, it might be expected to be developed in 
this correspondence—but, in truth, there is no such 
thing. The. contents of these letters, it is true, have 
not been made known, and this isthe whole amount of 
their secrey; when taken into connexion with one another, 
no caution is required, in submitting them to the public 
eye; and to withhold them, would be to keep out of sight 
some of the strongest testimonies of his singular virtue 
and patriotism. Another class of letters, which may be 
ranked under this head, are those written to president 
Adams, col. Pickering, and the other heads of depart- 
ments; and also, to Hamiltoa and Pinckney, during the 
two last years of his life. 

Parts of this division will require a good many notes, 
especially the letters to ministers abroad and the mem- 
bers of the cabinet. ‘These involve topics, that will need 
some further explanation than is coutained in the letters 
themselves, but which may often be derived from the an- 
swers, and other documents. The records of intercourse, 
between the presidents and the departments, mentioned 
in my last letter, will be consulted for the same purpose, 
and also the official correspondence during Washington’s 
presidency, on file in the oilice of secretary of state, 

PART IY. 
Messages and speeches, 

In the first years of the new government, the presi- 
dent’s communications at the opening of the sessions of 
congress were called speeches, and those transmitted af- 
terwards, till the end of the session, were denominated 
messages. All these will come into this fourth part, to- 
gether with proclamations, and a selection of sdme of the 
best addresses, or rather replies to addresses, that were 
made to Washington at different periods of his life. 

To this part free additions will be contributed by way 
of notes. Inthe character of Washington there was not 
au more predominant practical ait, than his extreme care 
}to possess himself of the views of persons in whom he had 
confidence, respecting any public measure, before he 
proceeded to act. ‘This was his uniform practice in the 
army and one to which he adhered more rigidly, if possi- 
ble, after he was placed at the head of the government, 
A speech, or message, was rarely composed before he 
had eousulted the members of the cabinet, and solicited 
thei opinions separately in writing, both as to the points 
suitable to be introduced, aud the manner of introducing 
them. When these opinioas had been compared, delibe- 





the danger of reduadanee, where the theme is so fertile | rately examined, and weighed, he would construct his 
- > . “oe . : : ‘aes 
and matter so full, I shail endeavor to coniiue the noies peli according to the dictates of his judgment, thus 


strictly to facets and plain deductions, illustrative of the 
text keeping clear of conjectures, speculations, and 
theories, which may safely be left to the imagination oi 
the reader. A few incidents, which produced consiseora- 
ble excitement when they took place, and in which the 
character of Washington was concerned, will perhaps be 
examined anew, suchas the cases of Andre and of Asgill, 
the affair of Conway and Gates, and that of general 
Charles Lee. ‘The original papers, relating to these sub- 
jeets, some of which were never published are on file.— 
‘The policy of Washingtoa, in a few of his military move- 
ments, may also receive further investigation. But 
these are only hints, and to what extent they will be 
verified, it may not be wise now to predict. 


enlightened, sometimes making free use of what had been 
furnished, at others choosing in preference the sugges- 
tions of hisown mind. It was a rule with him, however, 
to adopt what he deemed the best thoughts, words, afid 
expressions, from whatever quarter they might come. 
| Several of these clemenis of messages ure preserved, and 
are curious as showing the steps by which a mind like 
Washington’s was gradually led to results on subjects of 
delicacy and magnitude, and the invariable caution with 
which he submitted his views to the public. Among the 
persons, whom he appears to have consulted with special 
confidence, were Hamilton, Jefferson, Randolph, and 
Pickering ot the cabinet, and also Jay and Madison. Even 
adicy Liagulion retwed from the cabinet, he was applied 
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to with scarcely less freedom and frequency, than while 
in a public station. Aes 

The opinions of the members of the cabinet, common- 
ly written out with wy and labor, on a ee 

jects brought up from time to time for discussion, 
pi Pron ton connected with the history of the 
events of that day. It was a period when some ot the 
most interesting points relating to the intercourse between 
the United States and other countries had not been set- 
tled, and when our infant republic was not of an age to 
have gained wisdom and character by experience. On 
the question whether a minister from France, during the 
distracted state of that country, should be received with- 
out qualification, it is well known the cabinet were divid- 
ed: Hamilton and Knox being on one side, and Jefferson 
and Randolph onthe other. ‘This involved another ques- 
tion, whether the treaty with France was binding on the 
United States, or whether the digsolution of the old 
Freach government had made it null. This question was 
argued with great ability by Hamilton and Jefferson, on 
opposite sides. Other important opinions of the respec- 
tive members of the cabinet, were those relative to the 
ratification of the treaty with Great Britain; also, respect- 
ing the recall of the American minister trem France; and 
a series of opinions on the resolution of the house of re- 
resentatives requesting papers from the president, which 
he refused to grant. In these subjects, and others ofa 
similar kind, the publi¢ took a deep concern, and the pa- 
pe:'s_in question afford the fullest testimony, that they 
were not acted upon by the sg. gpm earnest in- 
quiry and deliberation, and the use of all the means that 
could be obtained for forming and guiding his judgment. 
‘These papers will be freely consulted as occasion may 
require. 

PART V. 
Miscellaneous private letters. 

Compared with the other materials, the number of let- 
ters strictly private, and suited for publication, is not 
large. It is presumed that letters of this sort, being 
deemed less important, were not copied with so much 
scrupulous care as others. ‘Taking in the whole series, 
however, there will bé found not a few which are, in all 
respects, worthy of the writer, and will add to the value 
and dignity of the work. The benevolence and kind- 
ness of his nature, which could hardly be manifested in 
the correspondence of a public man, sent out from a camp 
or highest office of state, will here be disclosed. His 
remarks on human life in its connexious with retirement 
and the social principle, his interchange of feelings and 
sentiments with relations, friends, and neighbors, his ad- 
vice to the young, counsels to the imprudent, consolation 
to the afflicted, his reflections and practical hints on the 
proper economy of time and means—all these haye at- 
tractions which will make his private letters highly valu- 
ed. They present his character as a private man in an 
engaging light, aud one which will not be eclipsed by his 
public virtues. 

PART VL. 
. Agricultural —. 

There was no: station in which Washington took more 
delight, or the duties of which he discharged with more 
zeal and activity, than that of a practical farmer. His 
achievements in this walk were prodigious. It may be 
fairly questioned, whether any other individual in the 
country, not excepting the most industrious and enter- 
prising, who has been devoted to this pursuit alone, has 
ever accomplished so much. He was commander of an 
army, and at the head of a nation, for afew years only at 
atime, but a day never passed in which his farm was out 
of his mind. During the whole war he was planning im- 





sitions. In some cases, and probably in most, they were 
written and copied out by himself before the press impres- 
sions were taken. Such was his habit for years amidst the 
burden of his public cares. There is also before me a cue 
rious agricultural document, dated four days before his 
death. [tis a manuseript paraphlet oftwenty-four folio pa- 
ges, written in a close hand, containing instructions to his 
manager for the cultivation of three farms, on the estate at 
Mount Vernon, the following year. Each farm was di- 
vided into lots, which were numbered. Inthe phamhlet 
very full instructions are given how to cultivate every lot 
in the three farms during the next year, stating the crops, 
with remarks on the soil, the products of former years, 
and the results of former experiment. Washington di- 
ed, you will recollect, in the middle of December, and 
this pamphlet, drawn up evidently with much labor and 
reflection, was already prepared to be handed to the ma- 
nager at the beginning of the year, prefaced by a letter of 
general directions on the importance of method and 
forethought in farming operations, and this notwithstand- 
ing he was himself to be on the plantation, and exercise a 
daily supervision. 

These instances are mentioned only as examples; they 
indicate the habit, and it is unnecessary to add more. 
For a time he kept an agricultural journal, and was en- 
gaged in experiments on a rotation of crops, noting down 
.for a series of years the crops of each lot, with remarks 
on the comparative success of different rotations. He 
was at much pains to stock his farms withthe best breeds 
of animals, and his grqund were adorned with rare and cue 
rious trees, and shrubs, collected from various parts of the 
United States, and from foreign countries. His corres- 
pondence with sir John Sinclair, Mr. Anderson and Ar- 
thur Young, on agriculture, has been printed. It is not 
my intention to select much for publication under this 
head, but such papers will be included, and euch illustra- 
tions appended, as will exbibit in them due proportion 
the character of Washington on his farm, and his atten- 
tion to the humbler concerns of life. 

Here I bring to aclose what I proposed to say im res 
ply to your inquiries, and if your patience has carried you 
along with me thus far, you will possess as full and accu- 
rate an account of the present condition of the papers of 
general Washington, and the manner in which they are 
to be prepared tor publication, as [ have been enabled to 
embrace within the limits which [ prescribed to myself. 
You wil observe that the great object is to publish sucha 
collection of Washington’s writings, as will hold a per- 
manent place in the historical literature of the country, 
and transmit to posterity, in one body, the best memorials 
of his character and action, and the best fruits of his 
mind, that were recorded by himself. I will add, that 
the letters received by him constitute a mass of materials 
more extensive and important than would be inferred 
from the casual manncr im which I have alluded tothem, 
and that they will afford me very essential ads through- 
out the work. They amount in number to more than 
twenty thousand, and the literary merits of a portion of 
them are of a much higher order than is common in let- 
ters of the same promiscuous character; comparatively 
few persons wrote to Washington on trifling subjects, and 
few without more than ordinary care in regard to ideas 
amd style At no distant day it is presumed a selection 
from these letters will be published. Each volume of 
the work in contemplation will probably have an appen- 
dix, in which extracts from them will occasionally be in- 
serted. IL hardly need repeet to you what you know al- 
ready, that chief justice Marshall most cordially approves 
my undertaking, and will favor'me with such assistance 
by his counsel and otherwise, as his intimate knowledge ot 


provements, directing them, and often writing letters of} the papers will make it easy for him to render. 


minute instructions to his manager. 
the United States it was his standing custom to write 
weekly, and to receive weekly returns, in which he re- 
quired great particularity and exactness in specifying oc- 
currences, and the employment and progress of the la- 


While president of 


lf you ask me how large the work will be, when finish- 
ed on the above plan, I cannot reply with certainty ta 
our question. Imay venture to predict, however, that 
it will not be less than eight volumes, nor more than 
twelve; and these bounds have suggested themselves in 


borers. Linave before me a volume of press copies of} accordance with the principle heretofore stated, that il 


letters, written in one year, during the presidency, to his 
managers and overseers. Some of them extend to seve- 
ral pages, and they average more than one a week, ‘They 
are written in his own hand, with its usually fair and re- 
gular eharacter, and bear every mark of having been as 


will not be advisable to print so muchas to eneroach ona 
proper economy of purse-and time in the reader, nor so 
little as to leave materials of substantial value behind. 
If you ask again, when the publication will be closed, L 
am equally at a loss fora definiteanswer. Ihave nearly 





much studied in expression aud style.as any of his compo-* completed a general assortment of the papers, and pre- 
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pared them for a removal to Boston, where | shall apply 
myself to the task with as mach expedition as the nature 
of the undertaking and my other pursuits will admit. 

As the work is of akind to have an equal interest with 
readers in every part of the United States, it will be pub- 
lished by subscription, and cvery person so disposed will 
haye an opportunity of procuring a copy with facility from 
the hands of agents to be employ 
Within afew weeks a prospectus will be issued and put 
in circulation. It is intended that the style of printing 
shall be handsome, and worthy of the subject, but not so 
expensive asto impose an unreasonable tax on the pur- 
chasers. The volumes will be published one, two, or 
three at a time, and at such periods as circumstances may 
render convenient. , 

A work thus comprising the best of Washington’s writ- 
ings, faithfully prepared in its literary execution, and pub- 
‘ished in the form and manner here described, will have 
claims, it is hoped, to general approbation, and to a li- 
eral patronage from the American public. Iam, sir, &c. 

j ARED SPARKS. 
Hon. Joszru Story. 
ITEMS. 

A great map of the state of New Jersey is nearly rea- 
dy for publication, under the patronage of the legislature. 

The ferment among the people of Canada is apparently 
on the,increase. In some cases ithas been resolved to 
resist the ‘‘naturalization bil.” 


The Patterson (N. J.) Intelligencer states that a man 
aged 104 years lately came to that place from New York, 
on foot, a distance of 16 miles, to obtain employment. 
He isa native of Scotland. 


The town of Barrington (N. H.) assessed no town tax 
last year; amas there was no state tax levied, the inhabi- 
tants of that town were free from taxation altogether.— 
The only public expense was one pauper, supported at 
thirty-three cents per week! 

Dishonesty is of such rare occurrence among the nota- 
ries of Paris, (who also act as eonveyancers and consign- 
ers of money during ihe arrangement of affairs that pass 
- through their hands), that one of them having, on a re- 
cent occasion, gone off with £3,000, the body were so 
shocked, that they immediately made up the sum to the 
party injured. 

The Union line steam boats and stages, via New London, 
takes passengers from New York to Boston, a distance of 
about 250 miles, for seven dollars and fifiy cents! 


‘The passage of the Havre packet ship Henry IV, late- 
ly arrived at New York, is perhaps without a parallel. 
Merchants of New York have received by her, goods 
which were ordered but fifty three days previous! — 

The following fact, stated in the New York Mercantile 
Advertiser shows the facility with which trade is new car- 
ried un with the interior of the country. A shipment was 
mude from the port of New York, via New Orleans by 
the ship [Minois, which reached St. Louis, Missouri, and 
waslanded there in twenty nine days and a half from the 
lime it was taken from the wharfhere. The whole dis- 
tance these goods were forwarded, within this time, is 
wbout 3,300 miles; and it is probable they were delayed at 
least ane or two days at New Orleans in transferring them 
trom the ship to a steam boat. 


The personal property of the late earl of Shrewsbury 
is valued at £400,000, He has left mmense landed es- 
tates. ‘Che earl was a catholic. 

A post-master in England has been sentenced to seven 
years transportation, for altering the postage of a Ictter 
from 2s, 2d. to 4s. 4d. This is a heavy puuishment, but 
it will have a salutary effeet. 

Mr. Prrxin’s civil and political history of the United 
States is in the press, and almost ready for publication. 
it isin two vols. and beginning with the first settlement of 
the country, continues to 1797, the close of Vashington’s 

presidency. Mr. Pitkin is a gentleman of great learp- 
ing and industry, and eminent 2s a politician. The work 
is expected to be very valuable. 

According to a statement in the New York Times, it 
appears that in the last gongress; consisting of 216 mem- 
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bers there were eighty-seven bachelors and eighty-four 
widowers, making a majority of the whole. In the se- 
nate the majority’ is more fearful, no less than two thirds 
of the 48 members being widowers or bachelors. In 
the house of representatives there were 187 lawyers, 2 
piyicent, 4 clergymen, 28 farmers, and but 5 mer- 
chants. 


There are now tiving in Manchester, Massachusetts, 
three men, aged 74, 72, and 70 years, two of them sol- 
diers of the revolution, who are now, and for six months 
in every year, employed in the fishing business; all sailing 
in the same boat, which is 22 years old. 4 

‘The New York papers state that the Erie canal is now 
navigable the whole distance from Albany to Buffalo. 
A gentleman from Rochester state$ that he passed, as 
was estimated, about five hundred boats on their way to 
Albany, laden withethe produce of the country. ‘lhese 
boats carry 40 tons, or het 200 barrels each. 


Died, on the 18th ult. at Augusta, Georgia, major John 
D. Antignac, aged 79—a gallant officer in our revolu- 
tionary war, was in service during the whole period of it, 
and present at the surrender of the armies at Saratoga 
and Yorktown, 

Mr. Cooper’s new novel, the Prairie, has been pub- 
lished. At the date of the latest intelligence from the 
author, he was still in Paris attending to the publication of 
that work, of which five additions were in the press, one 
in England, two in Paris, in French and English; ene in 
Berlin, and one in this country; all of them were to ap- 
pear simultaneously, 

The new state prison of New York, now erecting at 
Sing Sing, will contain, when completed, eght handred 
separate cells. 

The city of Troy, in New York, affords another re- 
maarkable instance of the astonishing effects produced bt 
the system of internal improvements and establishment 
of manufactures in our country. ‘Troy was ineerporated 
as atown in 1801, and as a city in 1816. ‘The present 
population is 10,000! ‘lwo hundred buildings were last 
year erected, including a jail, and, this year it is expect- 
ed 300 will be erected, together with three new meeting 
houses and a court house. ‘The manufacture of flour, 
stone-ware, looking glasses, bricks, nails, paper and 
cloth of various kinds, is extensively carried on at this 
place. Nine thousand head of cattle were slaughtered 
at Troy the last season. 

The stage agent at that place has furnished the editors 
of the Centinel with a list of the stages that arrive at, 
and depart from, that city, daily, from which it appears 
that the whole nuaiber of regular arrivals and departures 
durihg a week, was 598. 


British army. un the year 1822, the total namber of 
officers in the British army was 15,721; in 1826 it was 
13,839. This is about double the number of the whole 
troops of the United States. 

In the course’ of last year there had been admitted 412 
officers without purchase, and 783 by purchase. 

The law. Nine of the 17. slaves, charged with the 
murder of their master, Mr. John Hamlin, of Lunenburgh 
county, Virginia, were tried, convicted and condemn- 
ed to be hung on the 27th ult. Two of this number 
were recommended to exeeutive mercy on account of 
their youth. ‘The principal witness was a man who bore 
a part in the horrid transaction, but who, it seems, was in- 
duced to assist in consequence of the threats of the others. 
The nine slaves ordered for execution were appraised to 
3,300 dollars, and will be paid for by the coramouwealth. 


Charleston, April is. Johv Dawe, mate of the brig Ju- 
niata, of Wilmington, (N. C.) was yesterday put upon his 
trial, in the federal district court, charged with having 
murdered Mr. Wheaton, the second mate of that vessel, 
on her voyage from Kingston, (Jamaica), to this port, im 
the month of January last. The jury brought ina ver- 
dict of mansiaughier, andthe prisoner was Immediately 
discharged, there being no law in the United States, as we 
understand, for the punishment of this offence, 
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